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UPON THESE TWO AND THEIR KIND RESTS MUCH OF THE FUTURE OF THE DAIRY INDUSTRY OF THE SOUTH 


Our 1929 Dairy Special 












All branches on the same tree; all growing out of 
the Chrysler root principle of standardized quality 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 


CHRYSLER “75” 


CHRYSLER “65” 


DODGE BROTHERS SENIOR 


DODGE BROTHERS SIX 


DE SOTO SIX 


PLYMOUTH 


DODGE BROTHERS TRUCKS, 
BUSES and MOTOR COACHES 


FARGO TRUCKS and 
COMMERCIAL CARS 


CHRYSLER MARINE 
ENGINES 


All Products of Chrysler Mators 


The great group of manufacturing prop- 
erties under the personal direction ot 
Walter P. Chrysler is hereafter to be 
known as Chrysler Motors. 


In the precise form in which it is operated, 
Chrysler Motors represents a new eco- 


nomic force in the industry because, while _ 


preserving a complete separate identity 
in the products and their distribution, it 
welds together the advantages resulting 
from the common policy of engineering, 
purchasing, manufacturing and financing 
under one personal head. 


Thus, a quality manufacturing ideal is 
made practical for the first time in the 
history of the motor car industry. 


Thus, a series of gigantic operations ts 
made absolutely one—in engineering skill, 
in buying, in basic materials, in time- and 
money-saving machinery — a principle 
which inevitably lifts both quality and 
value —each car contributing apd sharing 
he manufacturing efficiencies of all the rest. 


CHRYSLER MOTORS 


»- BETTER PUBLIC SERVICE... 








because of its oreater value 
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and up at factory 




















AGERLY BOUGHT... 
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The motoring public has found some- 
thing in the new De Soto Six that sets it I 


completely apart from others in its field. 











It is not surprising that a car so beauti- 


Multum pro parvo 


fui, so comfortable, so powerful and re- 
sponsive, and so safe and easy to drive should find a 
ready market. 


But it is significant that even such a car should set a 
new sales record for the industry during the early 


months of its existence. 


The answer must lie in a widespread public convic- 
tion that the genius and resources of Chrysler confer 
upon De Soto a standard of value that is unmatched 
by any car of comparable price. 

+ + 


Faeton, $845; Roadster Espanol, $845; Sedan Coche, $845; Cupe' 
Business, $845; Sedan, $885; Cupe de Lujo, $885; Sedan de Lujo, 
$995. All prices at factory. 


DE Soro S1x 


A CHR Y SLE MOTORS EBOD UCT 
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Will Growth and Prosperity Continue? 


A Thoughtful Discussion of the Outlook for Dairying in the South 


only sizable or national industry that has experi- 
enced uniformly fair to good times, or fair to 
good prices for dairy products since the disastrous de- 
flation period of 1920 and 1921 which affected farming 
acai , as a whole so seriously and disas- 
trously. As a consequence, dairy- 
ing has grown in volume by leaps 
and bounds and the dairy farmer 
has not perhaps fully realized the 
conditions he has had in compari- 
son with his fellow cotton, tobacco, 
wheat, corn, hog, and beef cattle 
farmers. These latter producers 
have had many ups and downs, 
and more downs in price than ups, 
for what they have produced, 
while the dairy farmer has had in 
worst times at least fairly satis- 
factory prices for what he has produced. 


To dairy industry of the United States is the 





B. W. KILGORE 


A succession of unprofitable years in other lines of 
farming and consistently good returns for the dairy 
farmer have been strong factors in breaking down the 
objections to the hardships of milking and caring for 
cows. In the country as a whole, but particularly in 
the South, the Southwest, and on the Pacific Coast, 
dairying is moving forward with almost amazing 
strides. 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine, in his recent re- 
port to the President said :-— ° 

“Dairy products have brought remunerative 

prices throughout the entire pericd of the post-war 
agricultural depression and significant regional de- 
velopments have taken place. Long distance ship- 
ments of fluid milk and cream have affected the 
demand for cream in areas near larger consuming 
markets. Shipments of sweet cream now appear 
in Atlantic Seaboard markets from the Western 
North Central States. A notable shift in dairy 
producing areas has taken place toward the South 
where new creameries, cheese factories, and con- 
denseries have been established. . . . In* general, 
the dairy situation remains one of the brightest 
spots in the agricultural picture.” 


Increased Consumption of Dairy Products 


\ gh production of creamery butter increased from 
759,511,000 pounds in 1917 to 1,457,766,000 pounds 

in 1926, or a 91 per cent increase for the ten-year 
period. Farm butter production decreased in the same 
Period from 908,000,000 pounds in 1917 to 615,000,000 


By B. W. KILGORE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


pounds .in 1926, showing the decided trend toward the 
manufacture of butter in creameries established for 
that purpose. The combined production of creamery 
and farm butter was 1,667,511,000 pounds in 1917, and 
2,066,766,300 pounds in 1926, or a combined increase of 
24 per cent in the 10-year period. Household fluid 
milk consumption was 36,500,000;,000 pounds in 1917, 
and 56,417,000,000 pounds in 1926, or an increase of 54 
per cent in ten years. During the same time ice cream 
production grew from 210,000,000 gallons in 1917, to 
324,365,000 gallons in 1926, or an increase of 54 per 
cent, the same as the increase in household fluid milk 
consumption, and there was a further growth in the 
volume of ice cream business in 1927, according to the 
report of the Department of Agriculture. 

A little less than 4 per cent (3.7) of the total milk 
production at the present time goes into ice cream; 25.2 
per cent into creamery butter; 10.7 per cent into farm 
butter; 3.5 per cent into cheese of all kinds; 3.6 per 
cent into condensed and evaporated milk; 46.7 per cent 
is used for household purposes; 3.2 per cent as feed 
for calves; and the remainder goes to various com- 
mercial and farm uses. 

The foregoing figures and statements for the pro- 
duction and consumption of dairy products and the 
conditions surrounding the dairy industry show not 
only a large growth of the industry, but also a healthy 
or vigorous condition of the industry for the country 
as a whole. An exceedingly encouraging feature of the 
situation is that this growth in production has been 
accomplished with a constantly decreasing number of 
dairy cows, there having been 22,255,000 dairy cows 
and heifers two years old and over kept for milk in 
1924, and 21,948,000 in 1928, or 307,000 fewer dairy cows 
at the end than at the beginning of the five-year period. 
This means a larger volume of production per cow and 
gteater efficiency of production on the farm. 


Dairy Outlook in Southern States 


OW, what is the situation or the facts as regards 
N the South? In 12 Southern States with 4,636,000 

dairy cows in 1924, and 4,485,000 cows in 1928, 
or 151,000 fewer cows in 1928 than in 1924, the pro- 
duction of creamery butter increased from 16,020,000 
pounds in 1918 to 61,208,000 pounds nine years later 
in 1926, or 282 per cent. The figures on which this is 











CORN AND CQWS—THE EARLY STAGES OF CORNBREAD AND 


This splendid herd of 40 milking cows belongs to H. A. Patten, who frequently calls upon the dairy specialists and other extension workers for advice in his dairy problems. This photo 
was taken in one of his pasture demonstrations where he has made a very careful and thorough test to determine the best method of getting the best pasture out of carpet grass, les- 


pedeza, Dallis grass, and herd’s grass seeding. But where’s the corn? See that long level line clear across the background? Well, that’s a big grand cornfield! 


UTTERMILK 


based are taken from the Vearbook of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and are as follows: 


NUMBER OF DAIRY COWS 











State 1924 1928 
MES cx nna ceawccensxeebaseetne 370,000 350,000 
PSOE ca ros sesmbacsitige sa sivesineas 378,000 379,000 
SRR i ee ert eee 82,000 78,000 
BE, Gis oueeeas Goneacdownesnr ale 366,000 346,000 
EE sixou Cues cans ecenius we see 457,000 511,000 
DE. tesescceanevGltvermiontsen 205,000 204,000 
Mississippi ....... -. 433,000 390,000 
North Carolina de 306,000 321,000 
South Carolina 182,000 160,000 
INE. a s/cie'n a 'ddna sn cada esas 458,000 446,000 
goa eres Sek base eee eee roa 1,014,000 936,000 
WHOMPRUR, Seivcckcamasinesaesirsararents 385,000 364,000 

ital PMNOET. GGike sauce aawes 4,636,000 4,485,000 

PRODUCTION OF CREAMERY BUTTER 
1918 1926 

(pounds) (pounds) 

Alabama 912,000 991 
Arkansas . 427,000 1,325,000 
I Ne gee ee eee 39,000 105,000 
MER 8 Fos bebe ae kre bine Ra dies 4,000 1,982,000 
DE “cova se weuasanenese ide soi 3,177,000 16,975,000 
RR Se eu cae uate 70,000 92,000 
ID csc cdoutapenececnan eee 2,274,000 6,896,000 
et COPOUBS a cssedennecossecue 678,000 1,680,000 
MO CAMEOS Ci kkccsdcsweienieasus 17,000 364,000 
PUIROOR nc 666 5'0 005 0ede0necosssccn Ae 11,826,000 
EE div cu xdudniewagsacctentasakedne 4,982,000 14,594,000 
ere ae oer ane me 1,372,000 4,378,000 
Total DroGection 2... cecsnes 16.020.000 61,208,000 


Figures are not available showing the production of 
all dairy products by states, but the increase in the 
production of creamery butter in this group of South- 
ern States shows how rapidly, in a percentage way at 
least, they are growing into the dairy business, though 
the total volume is not large in comparison with the 
country as a whole, or in comparison with some of 
the larger dairy sections. 


Per Capita Consumption Increasing 
ee tremendous growth in the dairy industry, 


with profitable returns at the same time to the 

dairy farmer, has been made possible by the in- 

creased consumption of dairy products through the 

increase in population and the greater per capita 
(Concluded on page 32) 
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MASTER FARMERS POINT THE WAY TO 
DAIRY SUCCESS 


F THE forty Master Farmers of the Carolinas, 
Q) 65 per cent were owners of herds. In 

fact, most of them could not have qualified 
for the Master Farmer award had their herds not beeh 
considered in scoring them. Furthermore, we found 
that practically all of the Master Farmers were in- 
creasing their herds and improving their quality and 
production. And without an exception these Master 
Farmer dairymen were farm dairymen, not dairy 
farmers. Many of them produced all feeds consumed, 
including grains and cottonseed meal, while the remain- 
der (largely outside the cotton area) bought practically 
no feed except cottonseed meal. 

These facts deserve special emphasis in this Dairy 
Special. Pasturage and silage are the lowest cost dairy 
feeds and cannot be bought. Hay can be bought but 
its cost ranges from 25 to 100 per cent higher than 
home-grown hay. Cottonseed meal may come from 
home-grown seed, the cheapest source, or be bought in 
the Cotton Belt at prices lower than anywhere else. 
Grains such as oats, barley, and corn rotated with 
legume hay crops are being produced at prices below 
the market for these feeds and, when grown and fed 
to a farm herd, so improve the soil that the cost of 
their production decreases year after year while the 
profits from their farm use increase proportionately. 

Our Master Farmers point the way to dairy success. 
The most profitable dairy herds of the South are 
those that are parts of a well rounded and well man- 
aged system of farming where labor and income are 
distributed uniformly through the year and where feed 
and fertility are put on an equal footing with ‘money 
crops.” 


WHEN WE GET RID OF SCRUB SIRES, 
WHAT THEN >? 


NE by one counties are uniting in their determi- 

nation to rid themselves of scrub sires. We 

predict that the number of counties that can 
boast of having no scrub sires will be many times 
greater on January 1, 1930, than it was January 1, 
1929. Certainly we hope so. 

“How are you getting on in your campaign against 
scrub sires?” we asked a county agent the other day, 
and he is one of the best extension men in his state. 

“T’d lose my standing in the county if I attempted to 
start a campaign openly. My people are not ready 
Tor. it.” 

His plan is to quietly introduce purebred sires, and 
demonstrate their superiority in producing quantity and 
quality until the time is ripe for a determined campaign. 

3ut this brings the question: When we get rid of 
scrub sires, what then? 

In the first place, When a county, or even a commun- 
ity has banished mongrel sires there will yet be pro- 
duced many sires that are not purebred—half-breeds, 
quarter-breeds, and so on—and a vigorous effort must 
be maintained for some years to come to keep the rec- 
ords pure. After making a good start, it would be a 
pity to use a sire other than a purebred. Further, even 
purebred males are often inferior—lacking in type, 
stamina, and other qualities that sires should have if 
progress is to be made in producing the best breeding 
stock. There should be no slackening of effort, no 
letting down of bars, but a vigorous continuance of the 
campaign. 

We suggest that the next step be a campaign for 
purebred dams. This will take longer, probably, than 
is necessary to carry through a purebred sire campaign. 
Where scrub and grade dams predominate, more care 
should be exercised in selecting female offspring kept 
for breeding. As fast as possible herds and flocks 
should be maintained (and increased) by additions of 
purebred dams and the disposal of the poorest cross- 
bred stock by the weeding out process. It will not take 
long in this way to build up a purebred livestock popu- 
lation on our farms. And, when we have only pure- 
bred cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry on our farms we 
will then reap not only the full advantages due us but 
we will also be in position to help our neighbors as we 
have helped ourselves. 


LITTLE LIKELIHOOD OF OVERDOING 
DAIRY BUSINESS SOON 


HOSE who predict that we are overdoing the 
; dairy business apparently overlook the fact that 
the population in the United States is increasing 
approximately 5,000 each day, or between one and 
three-quarters and two million per year. This increase 


OPINION 








DEATH OF “AUNT JENNIE” 


‘ \ 7 E WONDER how many of the older readers 

of The Progressive Farmer recall the “Sociai 

Chat” feature conducted from about 1898 to 

1906 by a bright and earnest woman who signed herself 

“Aunt Jennie’? Week after week she sent forth 

wholesome, friendly counsel to a_host of readers, 

women and men, young and old; and many were the 

letters that went to her, and great the variety of prob- 

lems about which young people and farm women in 
particular asked her advice. 

“Aunt Jennie” in real life was Mrs. J. W. Denmark, 
of Raleigh. She was a daughter of Col. L. L. Polk, 
founder and first editor of The Progressive Farmer, 
and inherited many of the qualities that made him a 
man of power and achievement. Of striking person- 
ality, great energy and courage, and marked artistic 
gifts in addition to her skill as a writer, she had a 
wide circle of friends and would have had. many more 
had she not chosen to limit her activities almost ex- 
clusively to the simple duties of home maker and 
mother. 

All over our territory there are men and women 
whose lives were broadened and ennobled by the sound 
common sense and wholesome philosophy of “Aunt 
Jennie’s” writings, and who will join us in lamenting 
her passing. 


in population, connected with the further fact that the 
amount of milk and milk products consumed: per per- 
son is constantly increasing, would seem to indicate 
that we are not in danger of any immediate over- 
production of dairy products. 

Then, too, the number of dairy cows is not increas- 
ing, or at least, government figures show there are 
fewer in the United States now than in 1920. The in- 
creased demand for milk is being met because we have 
better cows than we had in 1920, and also because we 
are feeding them better, thereby getting more milk 
per animal. 

It is altogether unlikely that we shall see an over- 
production of milk products soon. 


GOT $9,000 MORE FOR THEIR COTTON BY 
GROWING HIGH GRADE STAPLE! 


"T toa certainly did—those folks in the neighbor- 
hood of Red Oak High School in Nash County, 
North Carolina. They worked for it five years, 
but they won; and what they won was worth all the 
handwork and headwork they had put into the job. 
That picture of their fair, exhibit on page 8 of last 
week’s Progressive Farmer gives you fuller details. 

And a fellow by the name of K. H. McIntyre was 
the main cause of it. McIntyre was a teacher in the 
Red Oak High School—teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture. Back yonder in 1923, eight boys of his agricul- 
tural class began growing pedigreed Mexican Big Boll 
cotton. The seed they started with was obtained from 
the state test farm in the adjoining county of Edge- 
combe. Said Teacher McIntyre about the time he was 
making his fair exhibit :— 

“Last year 26 of my boys and 34 farmers, grow- 
ing 68 crops (or 487 acres) of Mexican Big Boll 
cotton, made 478 bales which sold for $55,178.82. 
We grow enough volume now to get a premium for 
this high grade staple. The value of the increased 








A Hint to the Wise— 








—Chart prepared by Blue Valley Creamery Institute. 
WHERE THE BUTTERFAT COMES FROM 
The last milk is the highest in butterfat. 
Thorough milking—‘“stripping”—is the only way 
to get all of it. 
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yield amounted to approximately $9,000. Accord- 
ing to data secured from Dr. R. Y. Winters, Gas- 
tonia mills paid 134 cents a pound extra for 1-inch 
and 3% cents a pound extra for 1 1-16 inch staple. 
The farmers are so interested in this problem that 
they have an evening class especially organized 
for them.” 
3ut the $9,000 increase in the neighborhood’s annual 
cotton money, and the honors awarded at the ‘fair are 
not the only big things the Red Oak folks have to be 
proud of—they have the more solid satisfaction of 
knowing how to do a big thing in the way of real com- 
munity proeress. And whenever people once taste this 
delight, they are not going to be content to go along 
just any old way—they’ve caught the urge to keep on 
doing better. They find life ever after motivated by 
the spirit of Louis Untermeyer’s prayer :— 


From compromise and things half-done, 
Keep me, with stern and stubborn pride; 
And when, at last, the fight is won, 
God, keep me still unsatisfied. 








producers of cream or butter are hard to over- 

come unless more farmers in a community be- 
come regular producers,” said W. L. Clevenger, dairy 
manufacturing extension specialist of the North Caro- 
lina State College of Agriculture 
the other day. “In the first place, 
the average cows supplying cream 
do not furnish 100 pounds of 
cream a year for market. To col- 
lect the small quantities is expen- 
sive and cannot always be depend- 
ed on. This cream collected from 
the hedges and highways is han- 
dled on a low margin of profit. If 
the collecting truck brings back 
half a load, then the cost of col- 
lecting is about double what it would be for a full load. 
We need more fat per farm. 

“Another difficulty is the differences in the way many 
producers feed their cows, the time they feed, and the 
quality of feed used. As a rule, the care and feeding 
of a dairy herd becomes better and better as the herd 
increases in size and the profit per cow is higher. 
Comparatively, the production of milk is high and of 
cream low. We must look to increased cream produc- 
tion if the dairy business is to grow.” 

* Ok Ox 


“Ses of the difficulties in the way of the small 





W. L. CLEVENGER 


“When regulations and requirements were published 
for safeguarding the production of sanitary milk in 
Davie County, there was wide- 
spread discontent among the 
dairymen and others who were 
planning to go into dairying. 
Some had to build new barns and about fifteen had to 
provide running water and put in water systems. Most 
of the water systems included electric lights. 

“Since these changes have been made, however, every 
farmer who has made them is delighted with the new 
equipment. The farmers are saying that these sanitary 
requirements that made them so mad at first are in 
reality a blessing in disguise. They are delighted with 
their ‘always-ready-to-work’ water supply, and don't 
have their milk or cream turned back on them. They 
can keep their farm milk plant clean.” 

So said George Evans, coynty agent of Davie County, 
North Carolina. “But,” added Mr. Evans, changing 
to another phase of the dairy business, “it is hard to 
understand why so many of those who sell milk, cream, 
or butter are so slow to realize the value of pastures. 
With good cows the next greatest need for making 
dairying profitable is pastures and home-grown hay 
and grain.” 


WHAT ONCE MADE 
THEM MAD, 
THEY NOW LIKE 


* * * 


Among experienced horsemen there is a maxim that 
a horse is no better than his feet. This maxim Me 
Y “no foot, no horse,” is quoted by the 
= = Monthly Bulletin, of the Virginia Dairy 

Herd Improvement Association and then 
changed to the very apt dairyman’s. maxim of “no 
udder, no cow.” This adapted saying is a mighty fine 
private slogan for every one of us who is bent on bet- 
tering the milk capacity of his herd: Certainly, if the 
rule were applied more rigidly there would be, as the 
Virginia writer suggests, “fewer mongrel cows on 
the farms.” 
—_—- 
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Bess: A Farm Life Tragedy of Long Ago 


An “Old Times in Dixie’’ Memory Appropriate to Our Dairy Special 


HIS piece is about Bess. It all 
happened a long time ago. It is 
a sad-like piece; but that is why 
it has been remembered so long. 
I wouldn’t be writing about it at 
all, I reckon, except to impress 
upon others that the sad thing 
might not have happened if some 
of us who cared so feelingly had 
only thought, and then acted upon 
the thought in time. We are all 
familiar with the lines in which 

Whittier said that the saddest of all sad words are, 

“Tt might have been”; but I do not think they are any 

sadder than, “It might not have been.” 


al 


ESS lived all her life on our farm. Like most 

cows of that day, she was of mixed ancestry. 

But it was an honorable and distinguished 
ancestry. As far back of her as the writer can 
remember, there was the ancient house of Pink 
and almost as ancient was’ the house of Rosé: So dis- 
tinguished were these two. matrons as performers at 
the pail that it was enough in the way of a high social 
compliment to say-of any of the younger set, “She’s 
a daughter of Old Rose” or “He’s a son of Old Pink.” 
And it so happens that I cannot recall that these names 
were ever passed along to any of their daughters. Among 
these daughters were such names as Bloss and Stella 
and Sallie and Bess, with their daughters known as 
Little Sallie and Little Bess; but the ancient names of 
Pink and Rose were left alone to designate forever 
with an unshared distinction these two eminent mater- 
nal founders of a long and notable line of generous 
milkers. 


INK and Rose were of different types. But both 

were large cows—individuals of the size and strength 

to mother the mighty oxen used in those days in 
teams of two, three, and four yokes to draw the huge 
logs from the virgin forests to the sawmills—and both 
were wonderful milkers. 

Pink was a red cow, with some under-markings of 
white. She was solidly built, deep-chested, broad- 
rumped, with teats like ripe bananas and an udder like 
a Mexican pulque sack; she had the snap and stamina 
of a Morgan horse, a temper like a house afire, and 
a pair of powerful fighting horns that were unfailingly 
effective in defense and slaughterful in attack. Bill 
Nye’s famous “plush raspberry cow” was made up, I 
believe he said, of “one-fourth Shorthorn and three- 
fourths hyena.” Old Pink, I am sure, did not have 
anything like so much hyena in her make-up as did the 
Nye cow, for really she was capable of and usually ex- 
hibited very excellent good behavior, and, with all her 
outbursts of wilfulness, was a family cow of exceptional- 
ly fine qualities—qualities which had got into the stream 
of her ancestry somewhere and somehow, possibly 
through a strong infusion from the milking strains of 
the Shorthorns or red Devons. 


Rose was a large, long-bodied, round barreled brindle 
cow, a surpassingly good and easy milker, naturally 
hornless, a little more angular than Pink, and, it is 
good to say, of a far different sort of disposition.: Back 
in her inheritance somewhere there had settled a great 
patience of which Rose had her abundant share. She 
was quiet, not easily disturbed, looked for no trouble, 
and her gentleness attracted even little children. And 
these qualities of Rose had been transmitted to brindle- 
and-white Bess, one of her notable daughters. 


N THOSE days there was practiced on young calves 

and some farm boys a dreadfully unconstitutional 

form of cruel and unusual punishment. About four 
c’clock in the morning, Aunt Ziney, the colored woman 
who did the milking, came over and pulled out of bed 
the little boy whose job it was to “hold off the calf” 
while she milked. Many a time he would have swap- 
ped his birthright for a chance to “sleep till morning” 
—many’s the time he protested and hoped that when 
Aunt Ziney went to heaven she’d get nothing better 
than a wheezy old second-hand harp and be required to 
Play it day and night without rest or sleep—but she was 
inexorable. The boy’s drowsy ripping and snorting only 
Served'to get him wide enough awake to capitulate and go 
along to his barbarous task. Though the little boy is now 
nearing his three score years and ten, I give you my 
word for it, he doesn’t think he’s caught up yet on the 
sleep he was knocked out of in those calf-boy days 
of long ago. 


It was hard on the calf, too, to be allowed only to 
Start the milk to flowing for the milker and then, with 








=) its hungry mouth watering. at every pore, be pulled 
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HILE we are talking a great deal in this 

issue about the cash value of dairy cows, 

and the health value of milk and butter, and 
the financial importance of developing the dairy 
business in the South, there is another aspect of the 
dairy industry that should not pass without recog- 
nition. We refer to the bond of affection between 
the members of every right-minded family and old 
Bess, or old Rose, or whatever the name of the fam- 
ily cow happens to be. 

And so one of the members of our editorial staff 
has let down the pasture-bars of memory and a true 
story of long ago strolls into -our thoughts and 
hearts. 


, 








away from its breakfast. Old Tantalus, chin-deep in 
drinking water he couldn’t drink, and with branches 
full of Elberta peaches just out of reach bobbing in 
the breezes and bumping him on the cheeks and nose— 
old Tantalus had a whale of a good time in comparison 
with this sleep-robbed boy and milk-robbed calf. 


And just before sundown it was the same thing over 
again. Holding off the calf at this time o’ day, while 
the other boys were going by to the swimming hole, 
has been immortalized in John Charles McNeill’s poem, 
the following lines of which fit in so well right here 
that I am bound to give them :— 

An’ there I stan’ wi’ the kef by the yur, 
The boys done out o’ sight, 

An’ maw “a-whang, a-whang,” jis like 
She aimed to take all night. 

Too often, also, in the days of Pink and Rose, and 
then of Bess when she became a matron, it happened 
that the boy who had to linger after the milking and 
separate the cows and calves, overcome by weariness 
after a long day’s work in the field, was missing at 
bedtime, only to be found asleep in the cow trough, sup- 
perless, and the calves still with their mothers! 


N THE late autumn time, when the frost had with- 

ered the grass and the harvested fields were strip- 

ped of gleanings, posts were planted in a row by the 
barnyard, and a long ridgepole mounted on them. Fence 
rails—what a handy thing they were in those old far- 
off days!—were set up like rafters along the sides and 
across one end. Upon and against the rails was built 
up a deep and heavy thatching out of the year’s abun- 
dant crop of well-cured corn tops. And there, with the 
straw-covered ground for a floor, the cattle had a long 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “HOLDING OFF THE CALF” 


N ALL those sections of Dixie where it was 
formerly the custom to hold off the calf while 
the cow was being milked, men to whom the 
years may have long since brought graying hair 
and accumulating wrinkles, will still find them- 
selves sympathetically responding to the protest 
voiced in these lines by John Charles McNeill:— 


They all ’11 tell you I wouldn’t mind 
A-holdin’ the kef at all 
If it didn’t come at the very time 
I hear the other boys call. 
Jis’ when I see ’em a-goin’ by 
Wi their dogs and guns in a hurry, 
An’ I want to go, I hear maw cry 
"At she’s ready to milk ol’ Cherry! 
An’ there I stan’ wi’ the kef by the yur, 
The boys done out o’ sight, 
An’ maw “a-whang, a-whang,” jis like 
She aimed to take all night. 
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*"Bout sundown ’s time for the swimmin’-hole, 
But from me it’s mighty fur: 

That’s jis’ the minute each blessed day 
I must ketch the kef by the yur. 

The parson, my bud—he’s a preacher, you know, 
But he can’t get nowhere to preach— { 

Looks on wi’ ’s thumbs in ’is gallus straps, 
Smilin’ sweet as a peach, 

The kef is a fool, don’t mean no harm, 
Only wantin’ to suck; 

But sometimes I git so awful mad 7 
I twisties his yur like a shuck. 


St ed ed eo 
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They al say I’m lazy, no count in the worl’, 
Only to raise a row; ; 

But I wouldn’t mind workin’ all times o’ day 
‘Cep’ the time for milkin’ the cow. 

Whenever the felless go off to swim, 
Along wi’ their dogs an’ gun, 

That eve white kef, a-wantin’ his share, 
Heads off both ends o’ my fun. 

But some sweet day I'll be a man, 
An’ when I’m boss myse’f, 

I’ll ketch ever’ boy ’at stays on the place 
An’ put him to holdin’ a kef! Q 


—John Charles McNeill. , 
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and gabled attic that served both for feed and shelter. 
What a cozy sleeping place it was for them in the long 
winter nights when the northwest winds were roaring 
all about! 


S WINTER wore away, so did the thatching of 
corn tops. ~Then came the springtime with all its 
glories of softening skies and greening fields and 

wild plum thickets blooming sweet and white along the 
lane. The days were warming into summer, black- 
birds yodled in the meadow, and the world was knee- 
deep in June! Then came the day which causes this 
piece to be written. 


Down the long lane to the river pastures and the 
meadows along the creek, the cows were wont to wend 
their way after milking time in the morning. Up the 
lane they came back in the late afternoon in full-fed 
content to spend the night in the barnyard. Hard by 
the swimming hole where creek joined river, the tramp 
of many hoofs had worn a deep trail down the bank 
at the fording place. Across the track and near the 
water’s edge the root of a tree had been exposed and 
the passing cattle must needs step over it. If someone 
had only thought to take an axe and cut it away! 


HEN came one late afternoon when a long proces- 
a oe of cows came homeward up the lane as they 

had come many times before—single file, the regular, 
measured ker-clang, ker-clang of the leader’s bell pro- 
claiming the steadiness of an unlingering march like 
soldiers on parade. 

But Bess was not among them. 

As twilight deepened into dusk, the bleating of her 
anxious calf was followed by the long call for Bess. 
Far down the slope and across the low grounds, the 
long call echoed on the stillness of eventide. Maybe 
Bess heard it and answered, and maybe she didn’t. A 
sort of search was made, but not such a one as would 
have been made had any of us dreamed of the tragic 
fate that had overtaken Bess. Perhaps she had strayed 
out of the pasture, it was suggested, and could not find 
her way back. No, that could never be, for we’d hear 
her calling if she were wandering about and could not 
find her way home. So finally in disquieted perplexity 
we gave up the search for the night. 


Morning came and we followed the long lane down 
to the fording place. There on the farther side of the 
creek, headed homeward, with one hind leg caught and 
held by the root, was Bess crumpled up on her knees 
in the water—drowned! 


HEN those now left of the eight with whom 
W 3ess grew up meet each other and recall the 

days of childhood at the old home, there is one 
reminiscence in a minor key, “Do you remember Bes- 
sie and hew—?” 

“Bessie.” By the tragedy of her going away as she 
did, the buoyant pal-like name of Bess has been melted 
into the more endearing term. And so, to adapt the 
words of McNeill’s “Poor Old Ben” we only say— 


“Poor Bessie!”—jis’ dat a-way, 
Thinkin’ er de ol’ times.” 





SOMETHING TO READ 


Two Publications All Dairymen Need 


VERYBODY in the South interested in dairying 

should read Hoard’s Dairyman, the standard semi- 

monthly dairy publication which for nearly two 
generations has been a sort of dairy Bible all over 
America. All cow lovers should also read the monthly 
Breeder's Gazette, the general organ of -those farmers 
who are concerned not only with plant production but 
also with animal production. 








Note.—You can get a year’s subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer, Hoard’s Dairyman, and the Breeder’s Gazette for $1. 
If interested, just clip out this notice and send to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer with $1 with a statement as to which of 
these three papers you are already getting so that you may 
be entered for a year’s renewal to any paper you are already 
getting and a year’s new subscription to the other papers. 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


THOUGHT yesterday morning of the sweetness of 
that fragrant piety which is almost departed out of 
the world, which makes the genius of a-Kempis, 
Scougal, Herbert, Jeremy Taylor. It is a beautiful 
mean, equi-distant from the hard, sour, iron Puritan 
on one side, and the empty negation of the Unitarian 
on the other. It is the spirit of David and of Paul. © 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. Ee 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Good Heifers, Well Started—Good Milkers 


With Breeding Back of Them and Feed in Front of Them Heifer Calves Make Hefty Cows 


She Must Be Well Born 


T° BE well raised, the dairy heifer must be well 
born. The mother must have been well fed and 
cared for while carrying the calf. 

There are two factors which determine the useful- 
ness of the heifer as a dairy cow: first, inheritance or 
breeding, and} «second, care and 
feeding. 

There is ample evidence that 
the larger cows of any breed are 
the largest and most economical 
producers. -For instanee, Jersey 
cows weighing from 900 to 1,000 
pounds are on the average larger 
and more economical producers 
than Jerseys weighing from 700 
to 800 pounds or from 800 to 900 
pounds.’ The same principle holds 
true of the other breeds, Guernseys and Holsteins. 

The size of the dairy cow is determined by the same 
two factors, inheritance or breeding and care and feed- 
ing. By care and feeding, the mature cow may have 
been developed into a larger 
animal than her inheritance 
or a larger animal than the 
average of her sires and dams. 
And by lack of care and feed 
she may be smaller than her 
inheritance. 





TAIT BUTLER 


Given a vigorous, healthy 
calf at birth, then it is the 
duty of the raiser to develop 
it into a mature animal equal 
or better in quality and size 
than its inheritance. 


We stress size, because the 
Jersey, the smallest of the 
popular dairy breeds is the 
most numerous dairy breed in 
the South and starting with 
the refined Island type our 
breeders, by insufficient feed- 
ing, have not developed cows 
of sufficient average size to 
insure the largest production 
of which the breed is capable. 

The calf should be drop- 
pea in clean’ surroundings. 
In summer, on the grass in 
pasture or lot is ideal, but in 
winter, or bad weather, the 
calf should be born in a clean, 
well-bedded box stall. As soon as the calf is born 
and before it nurses, all soiled bedding should be re- 
moved and the thighs and udder of the cow washed 
clean with some disinfectant solution. 


It is not important whether the calf stays with its 
mother one or three days, but it is important that it 


get the first milk from her and be not allow- 
ed to remain with her more than two or three 
days. We think 24 hours sufficient and best. If 


the mother has been dry for a time before freshening, 
the first milk is beneficial to the calf, but every pur- 
pose is served if it sucks its mother for 24 hours and 
the longer it stays with her the more she will worry 
when the calf is removed and the harder it will be to 
teach the calf to drink. But, of course, the calf should 
continue to gét its own mother’s milk until it is, say, 
two weeks old. 

It is desirable that the calf get whole milk for two 
weeks and preferably for three weeks, and then jor the 
next week or 10 days that the whole milk gradually be 
replaced by skimmilk. If the calf is getting eight 
pounds of whole milk a day up to two weeks of age, 
then give one less pound of whole milk each day and 
replace with an equal weight of skimmilk until the calf 
is receiving skimmilk only. 


Quantity to Feed 


T REQUIRES more care to raise calves on skim- 

milk than on whole milk. In fact, “carefulness” is 

the secret of success in raising calves on skimmilk 
or any artificial feed. 

Perhaps overfeeding is the most common error in 
feeding young calves. Of course, the amount of milk 
to feed depends on the age and size of the calf. For 
the first two weeks, five or six quarts (10 or 12 pounds) 
of whole milk-per day is sufficient for an average calf. 
For small calves, such as Jersey, four or five quarts 
(8 to 10 pounds) a day is sufficient. For the first two 
weeks probably feeding three times a day is desirable 
but after the calf is two or three weeks old feeding 
twice a day is sufficient. As the calf grows older, more 


THESE LITTLE BEAUTIES, A ee NOW, WILL GROW_INTO MATRONS 


By: TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


milk may be given but at no time do calves of the 
smaller breeds need over eight.quarts or 16 to 18 
pounds a day, but for larger calves the quantity may be 
run up to 10 quarts a day. Because the cream or fat 
has been removed does not necessarily mean that the 
calf should be givén more milk. 

Calves should be fed-in separate,. cleans buckets ‘to 
avoid one getting more than its share and they should 
be fastened fof a time after feeding to prevent them 
sucking each other. 

The milk should be fed at a temperature of 98 to 100 
degrees and the feeder should not guess at the temper- 
ature but use a thermometer. The milk should fed at 


the same temperature and the same hour each day. 


Scours or diarrhea is the bane of calves raised on 
The causes are too much milk, dirty milk 


skimmilk. 
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or vessels, uneven temperatures of the milk when fed, 
and irregular hours. Overfeeding and dirty milk or 
milk fed from dirty buckets or troughs are the prin- 
cipal causes, and the best treatment is to reduce the 
quantity to, say, one-quarter the usual quantity and 
make certain that the milk and vessels are clean and 
then feed at an even temperature and at regular hours. 
When there is no longer any scouring gradually work 
back to the proper quantity taking a full week to do so. 


—e and Hay 


Y THE time the calf is a month old and on a full 

ration of skimmilk it will begin eating hay and 

grain. The grain is needed to take the place of 
the fat removed from the milk, and there is no better 
grain for this than corn. Whole corn is as good or 
better than cornmeal, but since a~ mixture of equal 
weights of corn, oats, and wheat bran is generally pre- 
ferred, the corn is usually ground. Keep a little corn 
or agrain mixture before the calf all the time for the 
first two months, but the feed boxes should be kept clean 
and fresh feed put in every day. For calves on skim- 
milk, any well cured, clean, sweet grass hay will be 
satisfactory and while the calves get skimmilk probably 
preferable to legume hays, but after the calf gets older 
and the skimmilk is not its principal feed legume hays 
should alone be used. 


Substitutes for Milk 


ILK powder or dry skimmilk is sometimes used 

as a substitute for skimmilk. There are also 

many commercial and home-mixed meals used 
as substitutes for milk in the raising of calves, espe- 
cially when whole milk is sold and there is little or no 
skimmilk available. . 


In some of these calf meals a small amount of dry 
skimmilk is used, while others are composed entirely 
of products other than milk. 


Some of the calf meals are fed dry while others are 
fed as gruels. 


Raising the Calf on Dry Skimmilk 


RY skimmilk, when fresh and wholesome and 

when properly mixed with water to the approxi- 

mate composition of skimmilk, makes a 
substitute for fresh skimmilk, 

Mix one part of dried milk with nine parts of warm 
Water and feed the same as skimmilk. In preparing it 
for feeding, mix the dried milk*with an equal quantity 
of warm water, stir thoroughly. until of. a smooth con- 
sistency, and then add the rest of the water. Take 
care to mix this feed in the same proportion from day 
to day and feed at a temperature of about 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Gradually change the calf to this feed 
from whole milk in the same way it is changed from 
whole milk to skimmilk. 


Raising the Calf on Calf Meal Gruels 


F SKIMMILK is scarce, whole milk may be gradu- 

ally replaced by calf meal gruels. Although this 

method of feeding is not quite so satisfactory as the 
feeding of skimmilk, fairly good results will be ob- 
tained if a good calf meal is selected and _proper- 
ly fed. 

There are several ready- 
mixed calf.meals on the mar- 
ket. Satisfactory calf meals 
may also be mixed at home, 
provided the necessary ingre- 
dients can be obtained. 


good 


The following mixture has 
been devised as the result of 
experience at the experimental 
farm of the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, at Beltsville, Md. :— 


5¢ pounds finely ground corn. 

15 pounds linseed meal. 

15 pounds finely ground rolled 
oats. 

10 pounds dried blood flour. 

10 pounds dried skimmilk. 

1 pound salt. 


To prepare it for feeding, 
mix to a smooth consistency 
with an equal weight of cold 
water. Then add eight pounds 
warm or boiling water for 
each pound of dry calf meal 
used. Stir thoroughly until 
well mixed and allow it to 
stand for several - hours, 
Warm to 100 degrees F. be- 
fore _ feeding. Mix only 
enough at one time for one 
or two feedings. 

The week before the gruel feeding is com- 
menced, a tablespoonful of the dry calf meal placed 
in the milk at each feeding will accustom the calf to 
the flavor of the meal. Feed the calf one-fifth gruel 
and four-fifths milk at five weeks of age; at six weeks, 
two-fifths gruel and three-fifths milk; at seven weeks, 
three-fifths gruel and two-fifths milk; at eight weeks, 
four-fifths gruel and one-fifth milk; and at nine weeks, 
all gruel. As the calf advances in age increase the 
total amount of milk and gruel fed in the same way 
as when milk alone is fed. Continue gruel feeding 
until the calf is four to six months of age. If it gets 
indigestion and scours at any time during the change 
from milk to gruel cut down the amount of gruel until 
this condition disappears. Hay and grain feeding with 
calf meal gruels is the same as with skimmilk. 
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| ASTANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS _| 


Dairy Industry Is in a Good Position 


HE dairy industry has made marked progress in 
the past 10 years toward solving its problems, and 
its accomplishments should be highly encouraging 
to other branches of agriculture. The income of the 
dairy farmers from dairy products constitutes better 
than one-fourth of the total agricultural 
income of the nation. This industry has 
improved its methods of marketing, its 
system of storing surplus, and its produc- 
tion, besides getting a reasonable tariff on 
some of its products. The outcome of all 
this work is that dairying is on a-better basis than ever 
before and the purchasing power of the dairyman’s dol- 
lar has materially improved. ... A great deal is yet to 
be-done and will be for many years to come. But we do 
desire to point out that the dairy industry is making 
progress and it_is. making progress because its leaders 
through organizatiou have instituted practices that are 
solving its own problems.—Hoard’s Dairyman. 
Editor’s Note.—The foregoing article will no doubt in- 
terest our Southern dairy readers, but it ought also to muke 
them ask themselves whether they are protecting them- 


selves and their industry by organized effort as dairymen 
in other sections are doing, 
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hat 
Fertilizer 
or 


Tobacco? 


OU may buy the purest treated and tested 

tobacco seed—you may exercise every 

care with your plant bed. You may dust your 

crop carefully and cure it skillfully, but if the 

plants are not fed the right kind of food, the qual- 
ity of the leaf must suffer. 


No other crop is so peculiar in its plant-food 
requirements as this glorious tobacco which we 
grow in the Virginia-Carolina belt. 


We know this to be undeniably true because 
for 36 years we have been making fertilizers ex- 
clusively for this section. This knowledge of to- 
bacco’s needs enabled us to develop Gilt Edge 
Tobacco Fertilizer which the greatest authority 
on practical tobacco culture declares to be the 
ideal mixture. | 


The popular varietiés grow finer leaf when fed 
on Gilt Edge. Gilt Edge suits the needs of Gold 
Leaf with its combination of fine texture, weight 
and quality. It suits Hickory Pryor with its high 
color and heavy weight which does well on sandy 
soils. It suits the Big Warne which does well on 
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thin or medium soils. It suits the White Stem 
Oronoko which is adapted to such a wide range 
of uses and soils. 


These fertilizers afe tested three times, mixed 
twice, thoroughly cured. The materials are not 
deliquescent. They do not soak up moisture 


from the air and become lumpy and hard to 
handle. 


Though having the same analysis (the same 
number of pounds of plant-food) this Tobacco 
Guano is different in its ingredients from the Gilt 
Edge which we recommend for cotton and corn. 


Ask your dealer for Richmond Guano 


RICHMOND GUANO CO. 
Richmond, Virginia 





You will find this sign over 
the doors of authorized Riche 
mond Guano dealers. 








4 RICHMOND GUANO iy 
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TESTED THRICE 
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Cleanliness of the Milk Is the Thing 


To Attain That, These Principles of Barn Construction Have Been Laid Down 
By M. L. NICHOLS 


Te public is demanding an increased 
amount of high grade milk. Low 
grade milk, high in bacterial count, is not 
only in less demand but in many cases 
laws designed to pro- 
tect the health of the 
general public. are 
putting the careless 
or incompetent dairy- 
man completely out 
of business by pro- 
hibiting his selling 
raw milk. As is us- 
ually the case one 
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er man’s gain, and 
wide-awake dairymen are taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity and increasing 
their business of retailing raw milk. 


The essential thing in producing a “low 
count” milk is cleanliness. Clean cows, 
clean milkers, clean barns, and clean uten- 
sils, plus cooling of the milk under nor- 
mal conditions mean a high grade prod- 
uct. Now, of course, there is consider- 
able difference. between low bacterial 
count and cleanliness but they are nor- 
mally closely associated. A speck of dirt 
almost too small to be seen with the 
naked eye, may contain hundreds of bac- 
teria. These bacteria multiply rapidly in 
the milk and in a few hours there are 
millions of them, rendering the milk unfit 
to be sold raw. To avoid contaminating 
the milk scrupulous care must be exer- 
cised and unless the milk barn is prop- 
erly designed and equipped the chances 
are against the dairyman,« 


Under any conditions the cows’ udders.: 


and sides should be washed clean (clip- 
ping helps to do a good job), the milkers’ 
hands should be clean, the air freed of 
dust by washing down the walls and 
floors, and the pails provided with just a 
small opening on the top to prevent par- 
ticles from falling into the milk. All 
utensils should be sterilized, preferably 
with live steam, and the milk cooled as 
soon as possible after milking. The milk 
barn should be designed with these things 
in mind and everything which contributes 
to the ease of these operations planned 
for. 


Each Barn a Separate Problem 


ACH farm has its individual prob- 

lems which make it impossible to 
fully standardize complete plans with any 
degree of satisfaction. The items of 
stalls, gutters, alleys, and mangers have 
been standardized and the suggestions 
which follow have been found to be suit- 
able to the average conditions im the 
South. 

A study of existing buildings, feedlots, 
pastures, windbreaks, and the contour of 
the ground must be made before the ex- 
act location of the dairy barn can be de- 
termined. A yard open to the south is 
desirable. In order to secure direct sun- 
light on the stalls for as much of the day 
as possible, the barn should be placed 
with the long axis north and south. Sheds 
or wings connected to the main barn 
should not interfere with light and ven- 
tilation. 


But Certain Features Are Desirable 
in All 

N OUR Southern climate a high ceil- 

ing is desirable, preferably with ven- 
tilators along the ridge of the barn. Most 
of the heat in the dairy’ barn comes in 
through the roof and if this is well venti- 
lated, it is more pleasant for the milker 
during hot weather. 


A lean-to shed is very popular with 
Southern farmers who are just starting in 
the dairy business. These can be satisfac- 
torily arranged only for a single row of 
cows. For the larger herd a double row 
Barns 
for more than two rows of stock are not 
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Composition Roofing or Shingles 






































































































































Concrete | 





A SIDE VIEW OF A LEAN-TO DAIRY SHED 


Note that: this shed is designed so that it may be built onto a barn already standing, saving 


cost of one wall. 


recommended as they are not convenient 
and the maintenance of sanitary condi- 
tions is more difficult. The framing of 
the wide barn is heavier and more diffi- 
cult to construct, hence more expensive. 
With a two-row barn the problem of 
whether the stock should face in or out 
immediately arises. Either method is 
satisfactory and the decision should be 
based on the® comparative advantages. 
Where the stock “face out” the cleaning 
is done from one alley and the manure 
may be loaded directly onto a manure 
spreader which can be driven through the 


by, two. doors avoids danger of crowding. 
Ventilating systems can be installed to a 
better advantage. 

Homemade .wooden stanchions: are. sat- 
isfactory but the steel stanchions on the 
market are more sanitary and durable. 


Sanitation an Essential Factor 


HE dairy manger should be perma- 
nent, sanitary, and easily cleaned. 
Concrete is the most desirable material. 
The manger should be built so the cow 
may feed near a level with her feet, as 
in the pasture. The height and width 
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barn. In the North this cleaning fre- 
quently amounts to three-fourths of the 
barn work. The sun also falls directly 
on the manger and helps to keep the feed- 
ing compartments sanitary. Some dairy- 
men prefer this because it gives better 
display of the stock. Another advantage 
where the cows “face out” is that it is 
not necessary to divide the herd at the 
door of the barn and it is easier to ar- 
range the box stalls. 

The advantages of “facing in” ar- 
rangement are that the cows are fed from 
one alley. Under Southern conditions 
feeding is more of a problem than the 
cleaning of the dairy barn, consequently 
most dairymen prefer to have the cows 
face in. The lighting is also better for 
the milker. Sunlight on the gutter also 
aids sanitation. The entrance of the cows 
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END VIEW OF DAIRY SHED 
SHOWING CONSTRUC- 
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FLOOR PLAN OF LEAN-TO DAIRY SHED BUILT FOR SIX COWS 
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should-be such that the cow will not throw 
feed out into the alley, yet not so large 
as to cause inconvenience in feeding. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has recommended the following as 
the standard for mangers :— 

Height of front, 


Width, inches inches 
re ae 
Dn ccigidieutcteeewsealves 12 
i <¢neusuuseannanedbeheue 18 
De Ketcasbendeuacteanudacs 24 


The gutter is a very important item in 
the construction of a sanitary dairy barn. 
It should be kept in mind that the pur- 
pose of the gutter is to promote sanita- 
tion by confining the manure below the 
level ‘of the stall; by preventing spatter 
of liquid manure, and keeping the litter 
from being scattered over the entire floor. 
The width of the gutter is ustally 16 
inches; the depth is 7 or 8 inches on the 
stall side, and about 4 inches on the alley 
side. The bottom of the gutter should 
be made level crosswise rather than slop- 


END VIEW OF FINISHED 
SHED 
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ing and the litter alley made about 3 
inches lower than the platform; there 
should be, however, a slope of about 1 
inch in 25 feet for drainage. 

A drain should be placed in the bottom 
of each manger and gutter, at intervals 
of from 25 to 30 feet. Special drains 
are necessary if the liquid manure js to 
be cared for through drains. The litter 
alley should have a slope of about 1 inch 
in 4 feet toward the gutter, and the 
standing platform a slope of 1 inch back 
toward the gutter. Feed alleys should be 
given a slight pitch to one side, for thor- 
ough drainage. 

In dairy barns where cows face the cen- 
ter of the barn the feed alley should be 
from 5 to 6 feet wide. A center litter 
alley should be from 6 to 8 feet, and at 
least 4 feet 6 inches when the stock face 
the center. Cross alleys should be pro- 
vided .at intervals in the length of the 
barn, for crossing from side to center 
alleys; they should be 3 feet or more in 
width, and placed at ‘frequent intervals, 
depending on the floor plan. 


Requisites of a Good Floor 
A DAIRY barn floor should be perma- 
nent, easily cleaned, sanitary, and 
comfortable for the cows. Concrete is 
generally recommended since it has been 
found to meet these requirements better 
than any other available material. The 
cost is comparatively low; it can be made 
into any shape desired, and the resulting 
floor has all the essentials except warmth. 
Dirt floors are cheap, and.are suitable 
for cheap construction only. They be- 
come tramped out of shape, fouled, and 
part of the dirt is carried out with the 
litter. If it is necessary to use dirt floors 
in the dairy barn, it is essential that the 
gutter and manger, at least, be of some 
more permanent material. 


Wood floors have not proved to be 
practical for dairy barns and are giving 
way to better material. Wood floors are 
expensive to build and must be replaced 
every few years. They harbor rodents, 
decay, and are unsanitary from every 
standpoint. 

Hollow tile is used frequently for floor- 
ing and may be built by placing a 4-inch 
or 5-inch hollow building tile on a sandy 
cushion and covering with 2 inches of ce- 
ment mortar. Defective tile may be used 
to reduce the cost. The air spaces in the 
tile tend to stop the passage of moisture 
and cold through the floor, which is the 
main advantage claimed for tile floors. 
Do not use tile on the floor of the drive- 
way. 

Wood blocks and cork brick are desir- 
able for the standing platform, but not 
intended for the whole floor. These mate- 
rials are more expensive to install than 
the more common flooring materials, and 
for the small or average barn, concrete 
with an abundance of bedding is satisfac- 
tory. The object is to provide a warm, 
dry, resilient, and comfortable floor for 
the stall, and also one that is not slippery. 
Under our Southern conditions the cows 
are usually kept at night in an open lot 
which may be provided with a shed for 
bad weather. In this case it is, of course, 
a waste of money to use the blocks or 
cork floor. 

A well lighted dairy barn is essential 
for convenience in handling the work in 
the barn, sanitation, and for cow comfort. 
Four square feet of glass, well placed, 


should be provided for each mature ani- — 


mal in the dairy barn. 


A feed storage room is essential in 
connection with the dairy barn. Space 
for mixing feeds and adding concentrates 
is needed where cows are fed individu- 
ally. The feed room should be conveni- 
ent to the stalls and the feeding alley, 
and should provide for the storage of at 
least two or three wagonloads of feed. 


The Progressive Farmer 
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(DAIRY HONOR ROLL FOR VIR- | 
| GINIA AND THE CAROLINAS | 


L———— 

ELOW is the list of 10 high cows in 

Virginia and the Carolinas for De- 
cember, 1928, these being the latest re- 
ports we have. The breeds are indicated 
by initials: “A” for Ayrshire, “Gy” tor 
Guernsey, “H” for Holstein, and “J” for 
lersey. ‘Reg.’ stands for registered and 
“Gr.” for grade. 





Virginia 
HE 10 highest cows for the month of 
December, 1928, according to the of- 
ficial testings of the Virginia Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association, are as fol- 


lows :— 
; Pounds Pounds 


Owner and Breed. milk. fat. 
ee: C. Lowry, Gr. Gi... 2.02. 1,793 114.9 
oc. B. White, Reg. H....<.... 1,900 91.2 
3. J. D. Driver, Gr. G.......... 1,406 80.1 
4, R. L. Harrison & Son, Gr. H. 1,887 79.4 
mtseo, Catt, GE. J,...cccccdeses 1,244 75.9 
6. Wood Grove D. Farm, Gr. H. 1,595 75.0 
7 Bean Bros., Reg: H......... 1,623 73.0 
wee B. Hal GF. Fs scnsts 1,528 71.8 
9, Minoborya Farms, Reg. H... 1,806 62.6 


10. Wittig & Drew, Reg. G..... 1,723 68.1 


North Carolina 


OLLOWING are the 10 highest cows 

taken from all herd improvement as- 
sociations in North Carolina for Decem- 
ber, 1928 :— 


Pounds Pounds 


Owner and Breed. + milk. fat. 
1. Sedgefield, Inc., G........... 1,504 78.2 
2. Sedgefield, Inc., G..........- 1,528 71.8 
mrpextile Dawy, The. <.00.cee'ss 1,600 70.4 
aN. C. Sanatorivm, J.....2..% 1,345 67.2 
5. Pinehurst Farm, A.......... 1,654 66.1 
mee. W. Lindley,: F....... 2. 1,652 66.0 
7. Pinehurst Farm, A.......... 1,653 65.7 
8 Pinehurst Farm, A..........- 1,517 65.3 
9, Pinehurst Farm, A.,........ 1,813 65.2 
10. Sedgefield, Inc.,. G........+.. 1,466 64.5 


South Carolina 


OLLOWING is the Clemson Agri- 

cultyral College dairy honor roll for 
December, 1928. Every cow on advanced 
registry test in South Carolina, which 
during her test period! makes butterfat 
equivalent to 50 pounds for the month, 
is listed on the honor roll. The 10 high- 
est cows on this honor roll for Decem- 
ber, 1928, are listed below. These figures 
are estimates, not official production; but 
they give a method of comparing the pro- 
duction. of all cows on test in the state :— 


Pounds Pounds 


Owner and Breed. milk. tat. 
Beeted H.-Voung, 3.55003 05<> 1,515 88.76 
it. B. Guese. 38.5, Gsc vase ses 1,617 82.91 
=m pred H. Young, J........0s¢. 1,314 74.97 
Som. Cathwell, Grocer scave 1,290 67.26 
fe BB, ROMGGs Geihoesscecciee 1,221 65.86 
& Fred H. Young, J.........< 1,086 64.40 
wR. B. Caldwell,-G.....-2.0.¢ 1,167 62.77 
8 Pedigreed Seed Co., G...... 1,239 62.38 
™ Fred H. Young, 'J...«..>+<.- 1,128 61.80 
10. Pedigreed Seed Co., G....... 1,050 59.85 





=a 
WHY SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA | 
SHOULD BE A GOOD DAI-_ | 
RYING SECTION | 


N SUMMING up a recent talk, H. H. 

Roberts, of Pulaski, Va., gave the 
following reasons for his faith in South- 
west Virginia as a highly promising dairy 
section. He said :— 


_1. “First, we have a milk market at prices 
just as good as any other section of the 
country. 





2. “We have too many large farms in South- 
west Virginia. If these: farms can be cut up 
and new people brought. in, it would increase 
the Purchasing power ofthe farms many times. 

3. “The dairy business goes hand in glove 
with good roads, and it will not-bé very long 
Until our great Southwest is a network. of 
800d roads. 

4. “There is no excuse for Virginia buying 
$15,000,000 worth of butter each year from other 
States. Let-us develop this milk industry, 
make our own butter with a surplus for other 
States, and keep the money at home. 

5. “In the year 1900 all the farmers around 
Appleton, Wisconsin, were practically bank- 
Tupt; they began to try dairying. In 1926 over 

000,000 was paid to them for milk. The dairy 
cow is the poor man’s friend, the business 


_-Man’s bulwark.” 


be 





The tobacco shown above 
farm of Mr. E. W. Davis, Ox, 
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was grown with “AA QUALITY” Fertilizer on the 
ford, N.C., and yielded $289 per acre extra income. 





$289 per acre EXTRA income 


from TOBACCO grown 


with 


“AA QUALITY” Fertilizer 


AST season Mr. E. W. Davis, of Oxford, 
Granville Co., N. C., used “AA QUALITY” 
Fertilizer for the first time. In spite of unfavorable 
weather, Mr. Davis obtained the best crop of 


tobacco he has had in five years. 
12 acres averaged 1200 lbs. per 


than double the average in his locality. 
Furthermore, Mr. Davis’s tobacco brought 32 
cents a lb. (13 cents above the average price). In 
other words, he obtained $289 per acre extra in- 
come by using “AA QUALITY” Fertilizer. Mr. 


Davis writes: 


This is my first year to use “AA QUALITY” 
Fertilizer. My tobacco crop, to which I applied 
1200 lbs. of your goods per acre, was by far the 
best I have grown in the past five years, in spite of 
the unfavorable season. Both yield and quality 
were far above the general average in my section. 
I am delighted with these results and do not hesi- 
tate to recommend “AA QUALITY?” to all tobacco 
E. W. DAVIS, 


Cotton growers report similar results. Mr. R. A. 
Lybrand, of Swansea, Lexington Co., S. C., ob- 
tained an average yield of 900 lbs. of seed cotton 
per acre from his 40-acre crop last season. This was’ 
nearly 200 lbs. above the average yield in his local- 
ity, and the increased yield meant $580 additional 
income — surely a worth-while return on Mr. 


Lybrand’s foresight in using “AA QUALITY” 


growers. Nov. 14, 1928. 


Fertilizer. Mr. Lybrand writes: 


Ihaveusedandsold“AA QUALITY” Fertilizersfor 
20 years and I have yet to have a bag of these goods 


fall down either in fine, depend- 
able, uniform quality or in perfect 
mechanical condition. They have 
proven a profitable investment on 
my own farm and my. customers 
say the same. From this year’s cot- 
ton crop, where I applied 500 Ibs. 
of “AA QUALITY” goods to the 
acre, I gathered considerably more 
than the!'average yield in my 
section. The quality was very 
good. It affords me great pleasure 
to recommend “AA QUALITY” 
for all crops and under all growing 
conditions, 
R. L. LYBRAND, 
November 17, 1928. 


From every county in this part of the country 
come similar reports. Mr. W. B. Carter, of Dillwyn, 
Buckingham Co., Va., writes: 


I have made field tests for two years with “AA 
QUALITY?” Fertilizer and it gives me from 200 to 
300 pounds more tobacco per acre of better qual- 
ity and weight than other makes of fertilizer. 

My 1928 crop grown with “AA QUALITY” 
goods is the best I have ever raised. It is uniform, 
free from disease, and is many pounds, of better- 
grade goods per acre above the average. Your 
Fertilizer drills first-class, which means uniform 
growth, due to even distribution—in fact, ‘AA 
QUALITY” goods drill better than any other fer- 
tilizer I have ever used. I give you this testimonial 
with pleasure, and hope some of my fellow far- 
mers may profit by it. W. B. CARTER, 

August 15, 1928. 


Mr. R. H. Blow, Murfreesboro, Hartford Co., N. 
C., tells in the following letter of results obtained 
with “AA QUALITY” goods under cotton: 


This is the first year that I have ever used your 
AGRICO for Cotton (“AA QUALITY.”) One of 
my tenants used another make on the same type 
of land. My cotton under which AGRICO was 
used got a much earlier start, bloomed earlier, the 
bolls matured early enough to prevent serious boll 
weevil damage and all bolls opened. Several of 
my neighbors who watched my crop are very 
favorably impressed with AGRICO. The cotton 
grown with AGRICO has a better staple than the 
other. AGRICO produced about 100 pounds of 
lint cotton per acre more than the other, which 
means at an 18c price, $18.00 per acre. 
Nov. 3, 1928 R. H. BLOW 
Larger yields of better-quality crops—and bigger profits— 
make “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers by all odds the cheapest 
you can possibly buy. 
See the nearest “AA QUALITY” dealer at once or write 
us for quotations. 
Our ‘‘Agricultural Service Bureau,’’ under the direction of 
Dr. H. J. Wheeler, formerly Director of the Rhode Island 
Agricultural Experiment Station, will glad to answer 
inquiries about crops, soils or fertilizers. Send for our Book- 
lets. Please state the crops in which you are interested. 


His yield from 
acre—or more 


~ “AA QUALITY” 
~ FERTILIZERS 
Sy 


Look for the “AA QUALITY” seal 
on the back of every bag of fertilizér. 





vane Manufactured only by 
The American Agricultural Chemical Company 
Executive Offices: 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 





Make Your Advertising Dollars Earn More Money 


absolutely amazing tp those who have never used this 
leading and largest farm weekly: Now is the time of year 
when results are even. greater than usual. Send. your order 
to our nearest office, 


If you want to do business with the most prosperous 
farmers in the South, use the classified columns of E 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMA 
sified. advertisers’ report positive results which would seem 
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Southern Feeds ‘for Southern Dairy Cows 
No Other Section Has the Variety We Can Grow Here 


A LARGE per cent of those who have 
made dairy tours are convinced that 
it i§ a profitable sideline to general farm- 
ing, and want to buy cows and begin at 
once, and here, to our 
mind, is where the 
greatest danger will 
come in the present 
agitation. Any kind 
of livestock must 
have feed. To be 
profitable in the 
long run, most of the 
feed must be pro- 
duced on the farm 
where the stock are. 
Very few people realize how much feed 
is required for a well-kept animal for a 
year. This is especially true of the 
high-producing dairy cow. 


Feed Required Per Cow.—Our best 
dairymen tell us that a cow that produces 
25 pounds of .milk per day will require 
from October 15 to March 15 some 800 
pounds corn, 300 pounds oats, 1% tons 
legume hay, 114 tons roots, and 200 pounds 
cottonseed meal. If silage is available 1% 
tons may be used and the legume hay re- 
duced to 34 ton. Note that this only pro- 
vides feed for five months of.the year— 
that is, from time of killing frost until 





W. B. MERCIER 


By W. B. 


spring grass. If the cows are kept on 
full feed for longer period,-of course the 
amount required will be increased in pro- 
portion. Pastures should furnish the 
bulk of the feed for the balance of the 
year. Pastures are the cheapest source 
of stock feed. The best authorities tell 
us that it costs from 1-6 to % as much to 
feed an animal on pasture”™as when the 
feed is purchased. They also tell us that 
with the best of pastures some grain 
should be fed during spring and summer 
to get greatest profit. 

Some Pasture Facts.—Since pas- 
tures are of such prime importance in 
successful dairying it seems proper to 
call attention to a few facts concerning 
pastures :— 

1. An abandoned, washed-away field 
with a wire fence about it is not a pas- 
ture. 

2. It takes fertile land to produce good 
pasture crops. 

3. In Europe lands worth several hun- 
dred dollars per acre are used for pasture 
because they yield greater returns than 
any other crop on such land. 


4. We are told that land is rented for 


MERCIER 


$50 to $100 per acre per year in Holland 
and used for grazing dairy cows. 


5. It is possible to make good pastures 
on poor land in course of time with heavy 
mowing and proper care, but quicker and 
more profitable results may be secured on 
rich soils. 


6. Whether poor or rich, land must be 
put into first-class condition and sowed 
to adapted crops. The crops, of course, 
will vary with the locality. But wherever 
located pasture crops sowed should be 
vigorous growers and nutritious. 

Permanent Pasture Mixture—As a 
basis for good soils over a large part of 
the South, we suggest the following mix- 
ture for a permanent pasture: Bermuda 
sod 3 x 3 inch pieces planted in checks 3 
feet apart; lespedeza, 15 pounds; white 
clover,..3 pounds; hop clover, 3 pounds; 
black medic, 5 pounds; Dallis grass, 10 
pounds. Substitute carpet grass for Ber- 
muda in low moist land. Other grasses 
or legumes may be substituted and other 
combinations made to suit conditions. 

Pasture Requires Care.—After the 
pasture is established it will need mowing 
to keep down weeds and briars, fertilizer 




















Let Your Farm Grains go to Market 
on Four Legs or in the Cream Can! 


Feedstuffs just naturally 
call for livestock and live- 
stock call for feedstuffs. - 
The two must go together 
if profit is to result. Crops 
without livestock bankrupt 
Animals without 
feed crops cost too much to 


the soil. 


maintain. 


This provides a market for 
your grain, enriches your 





Grow your own 
feeds. Balance your 
grains with the pro- 
tein-rich concen- 
trate, Cottonseed 
Meal, and market 
them the livestock 
route. 











soil, eliminates waste of 
feed, and insures an addi- 
tional cash income. 


Let our Educational Servicé 
send you a free copy of our 
bulletin giving information 
on the proper use of cot- 
tonseed products in the 
rations of all classes of live- 
stock. 





Educational Service Department 


Please send me your booklet, “Bulletin No. 


COTTONSEED Propucts AssocIATION 
915 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


809 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, 8. C. 


2? without cost to me. 
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and manure almost yearly, and perhaps 
lime occasionally. Don’t graze too heavily, 
especially the first year. Terrace the land 
if hilly, drain if too low. Provide plenty 
of water and some shade. In other words, 
the pasture, until well established, needs 
better treatment than the average farmer 
gives his garden. 

Leading Legume Hays.—There are 
numerous legumes to select from in pro- 
viding hay—such as vetches, clovers, soy- 
beans, alfalfa, cowpeas, lespedeza. Soy- 
beans have in recent years, been found 
a very dependable crop. The yield of any 
of them depends on soil and weather con- 
ditions. The acreage to be sowed de- 
pends on the number of cows to be fed 
and the average yield per acre of the 
crops selected. 

Grow Grain.—Corn can and should 
be produced on the farm—not a 15 or 20- 
bushel crop, but 40 to 60 bushels, which 
can be done. Oats and barley can be 
grown on every dairy farm and one or 
the other or both seem to be essential in 
every well balanced dairy cow ration. 


Root Crops Needed.—Root crops are 
very necessary to help balance the feed 
and to keep the cow in a healthy condi- 
tion. Sweet potatoes, stock beets, car- 
rots, turnips, and rutabagas, will produce 
well in most sections of the South. The 
details of producing these crops are rot 
necessary here, but if information is de- 
sired, write your agricultural college, or, 
better, consult your county agent who 
represents the college locally. 

Velvet Beans Good. — Velvet beans 
planted in corn will produce a large quan- 
tity of feed for dairy cows or other 
stock. They will remain in the field un- 
til winter and the stock harvests them, 
which is an advantage over some of the 
other crops. ‘ 

When Is a Silo a Necessity 7?—Where 
more than 15 or 20 cows are kept a silo 
is almost a necessity. Silage is the sur- 
est and usually the cheapest succulent 
feed that can be.produced. Corn has long 
been the standard crop for silage, but 
many of our best dairymen and the ex- 
periment stations have found that a com- 
bination with other crops, such as soy- 
beans or velvet beans, produces heavier 
yields and gives as good or better results. 
Of course, tonnage is the important fac- 
tor in making silage. Corn too frequently 
fails to give this tonnage. Some of the 
large stalk sorghums will make twice as 
much as corn and it has been found that 
its feed value is about 90 per cent that of 
corn silage. Sorghum will stand more 
dry weather than corn and probably can 
be planted later, requires less culture, and 
is a more dependable silage crop. 


After Feed Must Come Good Cows. 
—If good pastures are provided and all 
the hay necessary home-grown and all or 
nearly all of the concentrates produced on 
the farm, then there is no reason for the 
South not becoming more and more 4a 
greater dairying center. All that has 
been said above is based on the assump- 
tion that the farmer has good producing 
cows, that he will take care of them, and 
is not in tick infested territory. It should 
be remembered that it requires milk to 
run a dairy business. It takes good, high- 


producing cows, plenty of good, low cost, ' 


home-grown feed, and regular attention 
to produce milk at a profit. 





| NOBODY'S BUSINESS | 


| By GEE McGEE 


i 





Suggestions for the Other Fellow 


If you have to cuss, sneeze twice first. 
- 





Don’t buy a thing because it’s cheap, 
but buy it when it’s worth the money 
and you need it. 


The Progressive Farmer 
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[ HEALTH SERMONETTES | 





By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
| Editor, Health Department | 


2 
Nine Health Hints for March 


“The stormy March is come at last, 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies; 
I hear the rushing of the blast 

That through the snowy valley flies. 





“Ah, March! We know thou art 

Kind-hearted, spite of ugly looks and threats, 

And, out of sight, art nursing April’s vio- 
lets!” 


ARCH is called the “windy month.” 

The vernal equinox falls on March 
21. This is the beginning of spring. So 
March is partly winter and partly spring. 
A great many sup- 
erstitions cluster 
around this month. 
There is an old say- 
ing, “March comes 
in like a lion and 
goes out like a 
lamb” or vice versa; 
or “If we do not 
have wind in March 
we will have it all 
the year.” The first 
three days of March used to be called 
“blind days” and superstitious farmers 
would not plant seed on these days. 





ISTEB 





DR. 


But there are no “blind days” when it 
comes to taking care of the princely treas- 
ure of good health. Every day and every 
week and every month, March included, 
is a good time to observe the laws of 
health and the health laws of our state. 
So I will call attention to a few of these 
that should be carefully heeded this 
month :— 


1. Name the new baby if it has not 
been named and see that its birth is 
properly registered with the State Board 
of Health. It is the business of the doc- 
tor or midwife to register all births they 
attend; but in the interest of your baby 
see that this is done. 


2. Time now to vaccinate all the chil- 
dren against diphtheria, smallpox, and 
typhoid fever. Three vaccinations of tox- 
in-antitoxin protects 85 per cent of those 
vaccinated against diphtheria. One suc- 
cessful vaccination against smallpox will 
last 7 years or longer. Three doses of 
anti-typhoid vaccine will last 3 years. 

3. Have the childrens’ teeth looked over 
by a competent dentist, especially those 
7-year molars. Do not let your child lose 
them by your carelessness. 


4. Green vegetables for health. It is 
time to put the seed in that will grow an 
early crop of vegetables. The well bal- 
anced ration must contain vegetables and 
fruit. It is not too late to put in a few 
fruit trees and grapevines, and to look 
after the good health of the trees we al- 
ready have. 

5. While looking over the old car and 
figuring on replacing it with a new one, 
do not forget to look the cow over also. 
If you need a new cow, just as well get 
her now so she can begin to run on the 
Pasture. We must have milk if we expect 
to have a well-balanced ration for the 
family. 

6. Summer rains will soon be here. You 
know how they wash the earth off. Fix 
the well, pump, or spring so surface 
water can not get into it when these 
heavy summer rains come on. 


7. Better replenish the home medicine 
chest. Salts, aromatic spirits of ammonia, 
l-inch gauze, bandages, tincture of iodine, 
adhesive plaster, 1-inch roll, and the like, 
should be ready for any first aid needs. 


8. March is a windy month, and often 
dust or trash is blown into the eyes. To 
Prevent this it is a safe plan to wear a 
Pair of goggles while at work around the 
farm. Goggles are especially good to 
Wear while grinding tools on an emery 
Wheel, or while spraying the trees and 
barns with the strong chemical sprays. 

_ 9. Be careful about fires under the pot 
in the yard. March winds blow skirts and 
Sparks, so be careful that they do not 






Plant Cotton Seed in 


Hills and Quit Chopping 
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Use a Cov-ing-ton Dropper 
And you'll get better stands, 
Then you won’t have to chop ’er 

On no kinds o’ lands. 





Saves two-thirds cost o’ seed 
And all cost o’ chopping, 

Saves lots hoeing you won’t need 
And lots out “of” money for shopping. 


Helps keep you out’n the grass 
And your kids in school, 
Helps keep “old Lizzie” in gas 
And yo’ cotton in th’ pool. 






































PLANT BY THE COVINGTON METHOD 


The first drawing shows row with hills “just up.” 
The hills are 24 inches apart and have 6 to 10 plants 
per hill, being planted with a Covington Hill Drop- 
ping Planter, using 10 pounds of seed per acre. 


The Covington Method of planting and growing 
cotton is never to thin or chop out any of the plants, 
but let all grow just as we do a hill of beans or peas. 


The large drawing shows two hills of matured 
plants in rows 3% feet apart, these plants being left 
unchopped or just as the plants came up. 


CUTS WORKING COST AND INCREASES YIELD 


This way of planting will give you better stands 
under bad weather conditions, and will cut the cost 
of making the crop at least $5.00 per acre, and will 
increase the yield $10.00 to $25.00 per acre with same 
work and fertilizers. 


16-PAGE BOOKLET FREE 


This new method has been tested by thousands of 
farmers all over the South the past three years and 
has not failed in one single instance. The method 














1. 


to MAKE COTTON 


and my three planter models are fully described in 
a 16-page booklet and I want every farmer reading 
this ad to write immediately for a copy of this book- 
let. It will be sent free of cost and it will be worth 
hundreds of dollars to every cotton grower by help- 
ing him to get away from the old expensive method 
we have been following since the very beginning 
of cotton growing. 


1,000 ADDITIONAL AGENTS WANTED 


I already have about 800 agents selling my planters 
but want 1,000 more. Big money can be made by 
the agents and at the same time the agent can be a 
big blessing to the farmers in inducing them to 


adopt this new method. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND AGENCY PROPO- 
SITION TODAY AS THE TIME IS SHORT. 


W. F. COVINGTON, 
Headland, Ala. 
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1929 Model Radio $2.95) szwo ror 
Works without tubes, Batteries or Electri- This 
city. Write us for long lists of stations 


heard by users and free copy of booklet, 
“The Radio Millions Have Been Waiting For.” 


Crystal Radio Co., Wichita, Kansas 


e — 

Sor Sprains and Bruises 
Assorsine reduces thickened, 
swollen tissues, soft curbs, filled tendons, 
soreness from bruises or strains. Does 
not blister, remove hair or lay up horse. 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. Horse 
book 1-B free. Write for it today. 


Read this: “Horse had large swelling just 
below knee. Now gone; has not reappeared. 
Horse good as ever. Have used Absorbine 
for years with great success.” 


ABSORBINE 





















































W_F. YOUNG, Inc. 384 Lyman St.. Springfield, Mas%a 














This is the ideal handy wrench to have around the house. 

LLSON It is made of the highest qual- 
ity tool steel, interchangeable with any other Stillson h. Has 
moveable jaws and a firmly fastened wooden handle. 


ERIE STI PIPE WRENCH. 


_ ERIE Stillson Pipe Wrench 


It is the 


Wal take 
ed 


to 1% inch pipe. It is a particularly useful article to have for clogg' 
drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. A thousand uses on an 


automobile. 


We are making a special offer on this wrench and you will want 


to take advantage of it. 


Mail your order now. 


HERE’S OUR OFFER 


ERIE STILLSON WRENCH 


(Sent Postpaid) 


AND 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


FIVE YEARS 


For Only 


$9.25 


Send Order and Remittance to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


i ‘ et ae 


Raleigh, N.C. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Have You Heard This Farm and Dairy News? 


i 
| NORTH CAROLINA 
ilies “esol idee Pane aa its —— acetennaaae 
the Wilkes County Jersey Cattle 

Club was organized at a recent meet- 
ing of dairymen, farmers, and business 
men in Wilkesboro. The following offi- 
cers were elected: 
John R. Jones, pres- 
ident;.C. C. Hayes, 
vice-president, and 
A. G. Hendren, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 
The newly formed 
organization will seek 
to enlarge the dairy 
industry of the coun- 
ty and to build bet- 
ter herds through the use of purebred 
cattle. 





Cream Shipments Increase in Surry. 
—Beginning a cream station one year 
agc with an initial shipment of only 15 
gallons of cream, farmers of the Mitch- 
ell River section of Surry County have 
increased their deliveries until now they 
are shipping 95 ‘gallons each week. Cream 
checks for last week amounted to $122.02, 
says H. E. White, county agent. The 
station is owned by the farmers on a co- 
Gperative basis. The landowners in this 
valley raise nearly all the feed used and 
are now buying more cattle to take care 
of the increased acreage to soybeans, 
sweet clover, and other hay and pasture 
crops sowed. 


Progress in Pasture Campaign.—Six 
tons of grass seed, one-half ton of al- 
falfa, and three-fourths ton of sweet 
clover seeds have been ordered codper- 
atively by farmers of Alamance Coun- 
ty who are engaging in the campaign for 


3,000 acres of pasture to be sowed in 
the county this spring. W. Kerr Scott, 
county agent, says that: 20 community 
meetings have been held to. date and 10 
more are scheduled. When all meetings 
have been held, every community of the 
county will have been covered in the 
work. Not a single community has been 
visited but that one or more pastures 
have been sowed as a result, says Mr. 
Scott. Dairy and field crops specialists 
of State College have assisted in the 
campaign. 
1V 

Creamery Pays Profit—The Farm- 
ers’ Creamery of Louisburg has paid its 
way and netted a small profit in the first 
eight months of its operation. W. R. 
Bass, secretary, reported to the stock- 
holders, January 22, that during its first 
eight months of operation, the creamery 
has paid $6,553.23 for cream and $2,252.70 
for other expenses. The butter made was 
sold for an average of 46 cents a pound 
and the demand is steadily increasing. 


Vv 


Jerseymen_ Elect Officers. — Tom 
Broom of Union County wag elected 
president of the North Carolina Jersey 
Cattle Club at its recent annual meeting 
in Statesville; Dr. Clarence Poe, vice- 
president, and A. R. Morrow of States- 
ville, was re-elected secretary and treas- 
urer. Retiring President A. C. Wharton, 
of Winston-Salem, pointed out that an 
increase of over 300 members had been 
secured during the past year. 

; VI 

Kraut Factory Re-opens.—With the 
opening of the Boone Kraut factory in 
Watauga County, it is planned to begin 
an advisory service to those farmers who 
sign contracts to supply the factory with 
cabbage, and to enlarge the factory into 


one of the most complete canning plants 
in the western part of the state. 


VII 


County Agents Say.—The following 
items are sent in by busy county agents 
fresh from their fields :— 


Cabarrus.—Miss Ruth Payne, for 11 years 
a teacher in home economics, has been ap- 
pointed home demonstration agent in Cabarrus 
County. 

Beaufort.—The , Washington Chamber of 
Commerce has donated $100 toward the ex- 
penses of a purebred bull sale to be held in 
the county on March 22, 

Edgecombe.—This will be pasture year in 
Edgecombe. White Dutch’ clover is being 
added to the pasture mixtures. A county 
livestock association has been organized. 

Nash.—Nearly 100 farmers attended a to- 
bacco school held in this county. Twenty- 
five new permanent pastures have been placed. 

Wilson.—A total of 432 lots of tobacco seed 
have been recleaned and treated for farmers 
this winter. 

Alexander.—Poultry raisers are studying 
better management and breeding. 

Amson.—A rat control campaign was con- 
ducted last week by C. D. Schwartz. Demon- 
strations Were given at 10 consolidated schools 
before 2,330 boys and girls. 

Gaston.—The poultry association of Gaston 
County has made three coédperative shipments 
of live fowls, totaling about 25,000 pounds. 





| SOUTH CAROLINA . 


HE number of dairy cows on South 

Carolina farms January 1, 1929, was 
143,000, as compared with 144,000 Jan- 
uary 1, 1927. But the movement for 
better dairy cattle is strongly reflected 
in the advance in average price as shown 
by the report, which gives $55 per head 
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tween them. 


Seed waste ended! 
from the seed planted! 


and simplicity. 





Here’s another proof of Avery’s consistent 
effort to supply the farmer with better im- 
plements—the new Avery Hill-Drop Planter. 
The “Hill-Drop” forever does away with one 
of the worse faults of the common cotton 
planter, the scattering of seed between the 
hills. It drops the seed in hills, just so many 
seeds to a hill and not a seed dropped be- 


Bigger cotton crops 
in the cotton field made easier! 


is brought about by this wonderful new 
planter which is the last word in ruggedness 


Don’t scatter your cotton seed 
between the hills 








hundred years. 


Avery dealer. 


Cultivation, work 


All this 


There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor plows, tillage implements 
and Champion harvesting and hay machines. Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 


AVERY ...6f Louisville 


The “Hill-Drop” is automatic throughout. 
It can be adjusted quickly and easily for any 
number of seeds per hill. 
it is moderate in price and backed by Avery 
—known' for square deals for more than one 


See this machine demonstrated by your 
Let him point out its many 
interesting and exclusive features. 
about other Avery Planters. 
them has Plus Features which mean more 
added value, at no added cost. 


See your dealer soon. Or write us for de- 
scriptive folder and name of néarest dealer. 





And best of all, 


Find out 
Every one of 


(Established 1825) 


















for 1928, $47 per head in 1927, and $36 
per head in 1926. The total value of 
dairy cows January 1, 1928, was 
$7,975,000. 

II 


New Dairying Bulletins. — Bulletin 
254, Corn Silage Versus Sweet Sorghum 
Silage for Milk Production, and Bulletin 
255, Ground Hay for Milk Production, 
have just been issued by the Dairy Divis- 
ion of the South Carolina Experiment 
Station, showing results of tests cover- 
ing a period of several years. Prof. J, 
P. LaMaster, chief of the dairy division, 
and K. S. Morrow, associate dairyman, 
are authors of these publications, both 
of which may be had free at the Division 
of Publications, Clemson College, S. C. 





| VIRGINIA 


LANS for the farm electrification 

program in Virginia were formu- 
lated at a recent conference called by 
Governor Harry F. Byrd and attended 
by representatives of 
state departments, 
farm organizations, 
and power compa- 
nies. A survey show- 
ed that about 5,000 
farm connections 
have been made in 
Virginia by the pow- 
er companies. 

The next step, the 
conference decided, 
is the designation of the joint committee 
to work out final plans as to rates for 
submission to the state corporation com- 
mission, which has the power to super- 
vise the administration of whatever plans 
are decided on. 








II 


Scott County Farmers to Try To- 
bacco.—The money-making possibili- 
ties of a tobacco crop have caused a num- 
ber of farmers in Scott County, Virginia, 
to become interested in tobacco growing. 
This year for the first time farmers in 
this far southwest county are going to 
plant a few acres each in tobacco. The 
experiment will be watched with interest 
by the farmers in the counties around 
Scott, for this is a section of Virginia 
where it has always been thought impos- 
sible to grow any crops that were affected 
by late frosts in the spring or early 
frosts in the fall. 


Profits for Farmers in Cream Pro- 
duction.—Because cream is one agri- 
cultural product which appears to be 
free of any immediate danger of over- 
production, farmers of Virginia are now 
being advised by state agricultural offi- 
cials to maintain a herd of five or six 
cows as a profitable variation in their 
farming program. The officials say that 
there appears to be no possibility of over- 
production in Virginia of good quality 
cream and they believe that such pro- 
duction will play an important part in 
helping to bring about a greater diversi- 
fication of farming in the state. 

Cream grading in Virginia has made 
marked progress in the last few years 
and this is stimulating owners of dairy 
herds to greater cream production. Vir- 
ginia is suited by location and in farm 
land for this increased cream production 
and cream stations to receive the product 
are now being located in various sections 
of the state. 

IV 


Milk Consumption More Than 
Trebled.— Milk consumption in Vir- 
ginia has increased 367 per cent since 
1915, according to figures recently com- 
piled by the state commissioner. of agri- 
culture. The consumption in 1915 was 
5,434,729 gallons and in 1928 it was 20,- 
724,287 gallons: At the same time the 
cofisumption of milk products was in- 
creasing in proportion. Butter increases 
were 323 per cent, the consumption in 
1928 being 5,489,585 pounds as compared 
with 1,297,073 pounds in 1915. 
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By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. 





Why Are We Here? 
READER of this paper asks me 


this question, “For what purpose 
were we put upon this earth?” 

To answer correctly. would require 
many volumes. I can 
only hint a sort of 
three-fold answer 
that satisfies me. 


199 

1. To Grow—For 
our bodily life, it 
seems that. we are 
here to grow, and 
hand our likeness 
down to succeeding 
generations. Like 
other animals, we 
‘have a physical life. While many do not 
grow to maturity, yet it seems to me that 
‘our physical mission is to grow. 





However, since we feel that we are 
more than mere animals, the reason for 
our lives must be sought higher, for “we 
are not as the beasts that perish.” 


ToT, 

2. To Know.—We are evidently placed 
here to learn and know. When one be- 
holds the great mass of secrets hiding 
everywhere about him, he must believe 
that he is put here to use his mind. 

That thought burns into me in every 
library I visit. A stroll through the Brit- 
ish Museum is like looking at a book of 
the thoughts and arts developed by man. 

With our minds we learn to think the 
thoughts of God after Him. They are in 
the flowers, the starry sky, and in the 
minds of other men. 

Upon a school building I once traced 
these words, “Knowledge is proud that 
she knows so much; Wisdom is humble 
that she knows so little.” 

We really know very little. Our knowl- 
edge is a mere bundle of fragments of 
the whole that there is to be known. 
Whoever tries to learn and know is on 
the way to the answer of why he is here. 


197 

3. To Glow.—Our souls are given us 
that they may glow with the presence of 
God. For me, Jesus Christ sums up in 
His life the things for which I ought to 
strive. His answer to the enigma of life 
was that of loving service. 

Human love builds a home. Divine 
love builds a homey world. We are here 
to know, and interpret this Divine Love 
to others. 

The longer I live, the more it seems to 
me that Jesus is my answer to, “Why am 
I here?” 

Love will control the life of the body, 
keeping its desires within proper bounds. 
Under it our bodies will properly grow. 

Love will sweeten the thinking of our 
minds. Under its sway our minds will 
sincerely know. 

Love will purify our souls, until they 
will glow. 

_The greatest disciple of all the Chris- 
tian centuries, St. Paul, summed up life’s 
answer thus, “For me to live is Christ.” 


FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES 
a As Reported by Our Readers | 
) 
PSALMS 46 :1—God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trou- 
ble. (A first favorite in our recent ques- 
tionnaire.) 

II Timothy 2:15—Study to shew thy- 
self approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth. i 
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| TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


Sidney Lanier’s Poem 
"TWENTY-FIVE years ago this week 
" The Progressive Farmer reprinted 
Sidney Lamnier’s tow famous poem, 
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“Thar’s More in the Man Than Thar Is 
in the Land.” ‘It is certainly well worth 
passing on to a new generation and its 
philosophy is just as applicable to the 
subject of dairying as to any other 
branch of farming :— 


I knowed a man, which he lived in Jones, 

Which Jones is a county of red hills and 
stones, 

And he lived pretty much by gittin’ of loans, 

And his mules was nuthin’ but skin and bones, 

And his hogs was flat as his corn-bread pones, 

And he had ’bout a thousand acres o’ land. 


This man—which his name it was also Jones— 

He swore that he’d leave them old red hills 
and stones, 

Fur he ceuldn’t make nuthin’ but yallerish 
cotton, 

And little o’ that, and his fences was rotten, 

And what little corn he had, hit was boughten 

And dinged ef a livin’ was in the land. 


And the longer he swore the madder he got, 
And he riz and he walked to the stable lot, 





And he hollered to Tom to come thar and hitch 

Fur to emigrate somewhar whar land was rich, 

And to quit raisin’ cock-burrs, thistles and 
sich, 

And a wastin’ ther time on the cussed land. 


So him and Tom they hitched up the mules, 
Pertestin’ that folks was mighty big fools 
That ’ud stay in Georgy ther lifetime out, 
Jest scratchin’ a livin’ when all of ’em mought 
Git places in Texas whar cotton would sprout 
By the time you could plant it in the land. 


They closed at a dollar and fifty cents, 

And Jones he bought him a waggin and tents, 

And loaded his corn, and his wimmin, and 
truck, 

And moved to Texas, which it tuck 

His entire pile, with the best of luck, 

To git thar and git him a little land. 


But Brown moved out on the old Jones farm, 
And he rolled up his breeches and bared his 


arm, 
And he picked all the rocks from off’n the 
groun’, 


And he rooted it up and he plowed it down, 
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Then he sowed his corn and his wheat in 
the land. 


Five years glid by, and Brown, one day 

(Which he’d got so fat that he wouldn’t weigh) 

Was a settin’ down, sorter lazily, 

To the bulliest dinner you ever see, 

When one o’ the children jumped on his knee 

And says, “Yan’s Jones, which you bought 
his land.”’ ‘ 


And thar was Jones, standin’ out at the fence, 

And he hadn’t no waggin, nor mules, nor 
tents, 

Fur he had left Texas afoot and cum 

To Georgy to see if he couldn’t git sum 

Employment, and he was a lookin’ as hum- 

Ble as ef he never had owned any land. 


But Brown he axed him in, and he sot 
Him down to his vittles smokin’ hot, 
And when he had filled hisself and the floor 
Brown looked at him sharp and riz and swore 
That, “whether men’s land was rich or poor 
Thar was more in the man than thar was in 
the land.” 
—Sidney Lanier. 
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A single ride in the New Pontiac Big 
Six tells volumes about its many big 
car features. You feel the power of 
its big, new L-head engine. You en- 
joy the beauty and the snug, draft- 
free comfort of its luxurious new 
bodies by Fisher. But when you own 
and drive the New Pontiac Big Six 
day after day—that’s when you come 
to appreciate its low cost, big car 
performance, and all this means to 
rigorous country driving. 

Go to your nearest Oakland-Pontiac 
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m= NEW 
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The 4-Door Sedan, $845 » Body by Fishet 


dealer. Ask to drive this remarkable 
new General Motors product. Try its 
new internal expanding four-wheel 
brakes—completely enclesed against 
rain, mud and ice. Hear about its 
cross-flow radiator, thermostatically 
controlled. The Pontiac Big Six offers 
a real opportunity to enjoy big car 
power, speed and durability without 
leaving the low-priced field. 


Pontiac Big Six, $745 to $895, f.0.b. factory, 
plus delivery charges. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., PONTIAC, MICE. 


PONTIAC | 


PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 






BIG SIX 


a *745 
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Protect your stock and 
flocks from disease and you 
protect your profits. The 
B-K Way of Sanitation for 
nearly 20 years has been 
acknowledged the standard 
and dependable way to pre- 
vent the spread of cattle, hog 
and poultry diseases. 

B-K in water is used as a 
spray’ to disinfect disease- 
contaminated areas because 
B-K kills germs of disease on 
contact. It is fed in the 


















Breeding, Sanitation. - oo 
No. 213, Poultry { Ge™ 
Health and Profits. 
No. 10, Hog Sani- |\ 
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ee Herds and Rocks 
Mean Healthy Profits” 


B-K is highly concentrated. 
You put just a little in the 
water as directed on the 
That is why it costs 
It is clean, 


charts. 


so little to use. 
won’t soil, contains no acid 
or poison. B-K 
direction charts are under the 
supervision of the Federal 
Beware of 
substitutes — they are not’ 
government supervised. 


General Laboratories 
612 Dickinson St. “~ 


Govertnment. 


. ° . . o- 
drinking water which, in 3 Medison ‘ 
out of every 4 instances, is Wis 
contaminated. ee ra os ™ \ 

ran 
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Write for these free bulletins . ~ ee on eo ort ee 
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Cole No. 40 Plants in Hill or Drill 





Drops Cotton Seed in hill or drill as above—thick or thin 


Without any exception, Cole No. 40 is the best Planter 
ever made for dropping Cotton Seed in Hills or Drill. It never 


misses. 


Number of seed, distance and depth easily adjusted. 


It also plants accurately Corn, Peas, Beans, Sorg 








No. 60 puts 
out fertilizer 
and makes 
FULL SIZE 
bed ready to 
plant at 
ONE TRIP 


GUANO SOWERS 
Cole's 15 Different Kinds 


make the best and most complete line in the 
world. They handle all kinds of fertililzer 
and are made either with opening plow or cov- 
ering plows or discs and with Force-feed 
knocker-feed or vibrator-feed. There is a Cole 
Distributor for every purpose and to suit the 
meeds of every farmer. Cole Distributors are 
well constructed, reliable, and efficient. 
Guano costs money. Get the most good out 
of it by putting it out right. Cole Distributors 
will save you time and make bigger yields, 


In the Lead for a Quarter of a Century: 


hum, etc. Most perfect Cotton Planter and best 
Combination Planter at any price. 


It will pay you to throw away other Cotton 
Planters and get the wonderful No. 40. 






PLANTS 
Corn, Pea- 
nuts, Beans, 
Sorghum, 
Cucumbers, 
Okra, Peas, 
_Watermelons, 
Cantaloupes, 
Pecans, etc. 


The Plain View is the most accurate Corn 
Dropper on earth.’ No thinning or replant- 
ing needed. Also, it is the best Peanut Plant- 
er. No brush or cut-off. Gravity selection 
and drop, cannot bruise the tenderest Peanut. 
Dros them shelled or in the Hull. 

The Double Hopper drops corn and beans, 
or any two kinds of seed, in same row at one 
trip. Save labor, make better crops, and en- 
rich your land with free nitrogen drawn from 
the air. Write for explanation. x 

The selection and uniform dropping of all 
kinds of seed is more perfect than can be 
done by any other Planter in the world. 


Over Half a 


Million Cole Machines Sold. 


The name “Cole” on a machine is a guar- 
antee of quality and service. Do not let any- 
one put off on you imitations or substitutes, 
falsely claimed to be “just as good.”” Get the 
Genuine Cole and receive guaranteed satis- 
faction. 


You can find machines higher priced and 
some lower priced than the Cole, but when you 
consider the labor-saving qualities, durability, 
and satisfaction, you wil] find Cole Planters 
and Distributors cheapest of all. Our name 
insures best values. 


See your reliable Cole merchant and get FULL information or write to us for 


circulars and Memo Book free. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box3 00, Charlotte, N. Cc 
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| THAT FOOL, | 
JOHN HINSON | 


BY BENTLEY B. MACKAY | 


MN 








SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS 


John Hinson, returned soldier, planned to do 
diversified farming, including dairying, on 
the badly rundown ancestral farm at Gray- 
ville. His neighbors thought he was crazy 
to try dairying in tick-infested territory. At 
Leaton, the county. seat, John met Bill Clem- 
ents, the county agent, who offered to help 
with his farming program. Returning home, 
John’s car was wrecked by Helen Morris, the 
sheriff’s daughter, and John was slightly in- 
jured. Calling on him next day with his 
daughter, Sheriff Morris learned of John’s in- 
tention to build a dipping vat and warned 
him not to look to him for help if the vat 
was dynamited. John called at the Morris 
home where he met Jim Priestly, the chief 


| deputy sheriff, and a mutual antagonism was 
| formed immediately. 


The dipping vat was 
built and several neighbors joined John in 
Toward the close of a busy 
summer Hinson and Pop Anders, his nearest 
neighbor, surprised two men” attempting ‘to 
dynamite the vat. One man escaped; the 
other turned out to be Sam Riley, a shift- 
less tenant on Pop’s place. 


x 

ID YOU ALL HEAR the news?” 

Postmaster Nelson, coming from 
behind the counter, faced the small group 
that waited for the morning’s mail. A 
great lover of dramatics, he had a_ big 
piece of gossip, and he had waited pa- 
tiently for two hours while the usual 
crowd of loafers gathered at the store, 
before he saw fit to talk. 


“What néws?” asked Pete Jones, shift- 
ing a quid of tobacco in his mouth. “You 
meant “bout Will Murphy’s wife givin’ 
him twins last night?” 

“Worse’n that,” answered Nelson, low- 
ering his voice to almost a whisper. “Two 
men almost got killed last night out to 
Hinson’s place.” 

There were several exclamations from 
those gathered around, and knowing that 
he was the cynosure of all eyes, Nelson 
made the best of it. 


“Yes siree, mebbe there was three men 
shot; but all I know of is that one was 
seriously shot and one got away. He 
might a bin wounded, too. Bad _ busi- 
ness!” He shook his head dolefully. 
“Brings us in a bad light to have shootin’ 
going on down here.- The fellows up at 
Leaton’ll think we ain’t law-abidin’!” 


“Who got shot. and why?” demanded 
Tom Smiley, who was red faced, hard- 
boiled, and abrupt. “Tell us about it.” 

“Sam Riley’s peppered all over with 
bird shot and is sufferin’ somethin’ aw- 
ful,’’ said Nelson slowly, as though hat- 
ing to tell all he knew. 

“Thought you had some news,” Smiley 
grunted, and sank down on a nearby box. 
“IT suppose he was robbin’ somebody’s 
henroost.” 


“That ain’t all,” Nelson raised a dra- 
matic forefinger. “He’s not only shot, 
but he’s in jail. Pop Anders passed here 
at sun-up with him takin’ him to Leaton 
to the sheriff. Pop stopped here to get 
some gas for his Lizzie, and that’s how 
I happened to know about what hap- 
pened last night. Pop was nursin’ a arm 
where a bullet struck him. Never seed 
him so mad in my life. Said he was 
liable to wring .Riley’s neck before he 
got him to jail.” 

“All right, now tell us what happened,” 
persisted Smiley. ‘We can’t set around 
all day while you make a long-drawn-out 
story.” « 

“I’m a coming to that,” said Nelson. 
“Pop said Riley and some other man 
was creepin’ tp to the vat to put dyna- 
mite in it when he and Hinson got there. 
There was some shootin’, and Pop got 
Riley and Hinson shot at the other fel- 
low, but he got away. They took Riley 
over to Pop’s and kept him all night and 
then took him on to jail.” 


“I don’t think so much of that fellow 


Hinson, but you all know how Pop likes 
him, and I don’t blame ’em for shootin’ 
at anybody that bothered that: vat. Maybe 
we ought to get rid of ticks. I was 
passin’ by Hinson’s the other day, and 
say, that fellow’s got a fine crop and 
some darn good cows,” admitted Smiley. 
“We ought to be ashamed of, ourselves 
to let that young fellow come down here 
and show us up for what we are—darn 
poor farmers.” He grinned sheepishly. 
“TI done bred the best o’ my cows to that 
fine bull the college lent him, and I’m 
thinkin’ of sending off and gettin’ some 
good heifers. Another reason I’m glad 
they didn’t blow up that vat. You know 
it’d be easy enough to get rid of the tick 
if we’d just start takin’ interest in our 
cattle.” 

“You aimin’ to start milkin’, Tom?” 
Nelson put the question timidly, while 
others exchanged glances. All of them 
knew that two years ago Smiley had 
been the ringleader in vat blowing. 


“What if I am? There’s money in it, 
ain’t there?” snapped Smiley. “I ain't 
so ignorant that I won’t change my ways 
o’ workin’ if I can see a dollar ahead of 
me. I had Clements pass by my house 
when I was breakin’ up my land, and he 
told me what kind of fertilizer I could 
mix to put on my land. I got some-soy- 
beans in two strips of corn and some 
velvet beans in the rest. .Ain’t I got a 
fine crop, Amos?” 

“The Lord sho’ has been good to you 
this year,” admitted Amos ‘Crews. 


“I’m givin’ full credit to the Lord,” 
said Smiley; “but lemme tell you He 
helps them that helps theirselves a little 
bit. ‘That county agent feller does more 
good than lots of us’ll admit. That cal- 
cium arsenate he got me to use on the 
boll weevils sure did do the work. Make 
a bale to the acre, won’t I, Amos? Ain't 
never made more’n a half before.” 

“Yes, you sho’ will.” 

“You don’t think it’s wrong to kill the 
boll weevil, do you, Amos?” 

“No, but—” : 

“Well, gettin’ back to the tick; if it’s 
all tight to kill the boll weevil, why not 
these other varmints?” 

“You got me there,” grinned Crews as 
he turned to Nelson. “Say, what you 
think they’ll do to Riley? I sho’ hate to 
think of his widdy starvin’ to death if 
they hang Sam or somethin’.” 

“Don’t worry; she’d be better off with- 
out him. She’s been feedin’ him and 
herself. Now she’ll just have herself to 
feed,” said Smiley. “Well, I can’t stand 
around here, all day; gimme the mail, 
Nelson, and let me go. I got lots to do 
when I get home.” 

Smiley’s departure seemed to be the 
signal for all of the crowd to leave. Nel- 
son watched them sadly. What had come 
over the community, anyway? The loafer 
bunch kept getting smaller and smaller. 
Pretty soon none of them would stay 
around and talk like they used to do. He 
shook his head. That Hinson fellow 
might not know it, but he’d started the 
whole township to working to keep up 
with him. However, Nelson had to ad- 
mit to himself that while loafers were 
not so plentiful as formerly, money was. 
He was trading more chickens and eggs 
than he had ever thought possible—that 
was money. 

“Mebbe it'll work out all right, but 
things’ll never be like they useter be.” 
Looking down the deserted road, he 
caught sight of Pop’s battered car wheez- 
ing along. “Hello! Now I'll get the 
latest. I know he’s goin’ to stop and 


(Continued on page 28) 
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[HOW THE MILKING MACHINE | 
PAYS 





- 


N DAIRYING, as in other lines of 

endeavor, the constant effort is to re- 
duce the cost of production, and in this 
connection the question is often asked, 
“Does a milking machine pay when fig- 
ured from the dollar and cents stand- 
point °” There are thousands who have 
used milking machines at a considerable 
saving of time and money. Here is what 
a cow tester, W. A. Huston, says in an- 
swering the question as to whether it 
pays to use milking machines :— 


“Two hundred and fifty-seven cows are 
milked by machines in 780 minutes. Eigh- 
ty-eight cows were milked by hand in 
360 minutes. The average time per cow 
with machine is 3.04 minutes; by hand it 
is 4.09 minutes. The amount of time is 
in favor of the machines by 1.05 minutes 
per cow. In a herd of 30 cows this 
amounts to 31.5 minutes and a lot of 
work. One man milks and fetds 20 cows 
in one hour with a two-unit machine. This 
is fast time—an average of three minutes 
per cow. It is pretty well established that 
one man can handle two units, doing the 
feeding and stripping, if he keeps mov- 
ing. The above is not the only case of 
this kind, where one man. handles two 
units. 

“Hired help these days does not want 
to milk and, of course, often does a poor 
job if the boss is not right there. More 
cows with the same help can be handled 
with machines. There is probably no more 
udder trouble. with machines properly 
cared for than with hand milking. Some 
men take less care of the milking machine 
than of any other machinery on the farm 
and wonder why it is always getting out 
of order.” 





| PALMETTO FARM NEWS _ | 
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HE South Carolina Experiment Sta- 

tion conducted tests in 1928 at the 
Clemson College Station, representing 
the Piedmont soils; the Pee Dee Station, 
at Florence, representing 
soils of the Pee Dee region; 
the Coastal Station,-at Sum- 
merville, representing coas- 
tal soils; and the Sandhills 
Station, near Columbia, rep- 
resenting sandhills _ soils. 
Station Circular 35, Cotton 
Variety Tests —1928, gives the results 
of these tests, and also the average re- 
sults of tests covering a period of three 
years, 1925-1927 inclusive. The circular 
calls attention also to the importance of 
quality and the necessity for good seed, and 
gives tables showing not only yields, but 
grade, staple length, and per cent of lint. 
Copies may be had from the county farm 
agents or the Division of Publications at 
Clemson College. 





II 
Forestry Lecturer in South Carolina. 
aoFl, N. Wheeler, chief lecturer of the 
United States Forestry Service, has just 
spent two weeks in South Carolina on a 
schedule of lectures mapped out by L. E. 
Staley, state forester, covering every 
section of the state. Mr. Wheeler dis- 
cussed the various phases of forestry 
work which were illustrated with a fine 
selection of lantern slides and moving 
pictures, 
Ill 


Two New Farm Agents.—R. A. Jack- 
son, a native of. South Carolina, and a 
1926 graduate of Clemson College, has 
been appointed farm agent for Lee Coun- 
ty, and has begun his work, with head- 
quarters at Bishopville. Mr. Jackson has 
been assistant county agent since Octo- 
ber, 1928, in Horry County, where he | 
had charge of pig club work and assisted 
County Agent T. M. Evans in general 
Work, Another new county worker is 
Monroe C. Crain, who has been appoint- 
ed assistant county agent for Greenville. 
Mr. Crain is also a South Carolinian, a 
8raduate of Clemson College in 1927, 
and has been an assistant county agent 
at large since last fall. 

IV 

McCormick Cotton Contest’ Typical. 
—A’ significant result of the five-acre 
Cotton contest in McCormick County 
(and this js typical of the contest 
throughout the state) is the fact that the 


produced an average of 511 pounds of 
lint per acre, as compared with the coun- 
ty average of 106 pounds. The average 
value of cotton produced by these con- 
testants was $108.18 per. acre, as com- 
pared with the county average of $23.10; 
the average net profit per acre was 
$62.76. 
Vv 

Tenant Farmer Makes Big Cotton 
Yields.—In the 1928 five-acre cotton 
contest, some excellent records were 
made by tenant.farmers. One of these 
was the record of S. L. Pace, of ‘Pick- 
ens, who seems not to be afraid to im- 
prove rented land and grow crops profit- 
ably. His yield on five acres was 4,510 
pounds of lint, measuring 1 1-16 inches. 
The variety used was Coker Cleveland 
884. The records show that his net 
profits were $729.39, or $145.98 per acre. 
His success, he says, is due to (1) lib- 
eral fertilization, (2) good seed, (3) 
close spacing, and (4) proper cultivation. 


VI 
Bigger Tobacco Crop Brings Less 





Money.—The South Carolina tobacco 
crop in 1928 brought only $10,482,678.91 
as compared with $15,471,559.65 in 1927, 
as reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Industries. This 
is only about two-thirds of the value of 
the 1927 crop, despite the fact that the 
yield for 1928 was 82,148,173 pounds 
again 76,579,267 pounds for 1927. The 
average price per pound in 1928 was 12.5 
cents against 20.2 cents in 1927. 


| FARM ORGANIZATIONS ON 
THE AIR 
—t 


HAT will virtually be a radio mass 

meeting of organized agriculture 
will take place over the air Thursday 
night, March 14, when a program fur- 
nished by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange, and 
kindred farm organizations will be broad- 
cast by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and associated radio stations. The 
program coming out of Chicago will 
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consist of talks by outstanding farm 
leaders, orchestra music, vocal quartet 
selections, etc. 

Local units of the Farm Bureau and 
Grange have been called to meet and 
listen in on this program. So far as we 
know this is the first time organized ag- 
riculture has been on the air in such a 
big way, and the experiment will be 
watched by farmers and farm organiza- 
tion leaders. everywhere. The program 
will be given 9:30 to 10:30 central stan- 
dard time. 





| WANTS FARM NAME RECIS- | 
| TERED | 


J 





- OW can I register the name of 
my farm and what will it cost?” 
Since your farm is in North Carolina, 
write the Secretary of State, Raleigh, 
and ask for particulars. The registration 
fee is about one dollar. 
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contestants completing their records 
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Send coupon for full information Jywo Lines of De Laval Separators 
“THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept, 6932 

New York Chicago 

165 B’way 600 Jackson Bivd. 61 Beale St. 


Please send me complete information on the 
following (check which): 


De Laval { MagneticO De Laval { GoldenO 
Milkers | Utility J") Separators | Utility 0 
Alpha Dairy Power Plant 0 


Name... ° ° 
TOWa. .cccccevcesMe Be Docee 2 ORB ce see 


yes ey my cmt emi enemy ates 


—_ 
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eLaval Milkers 


No matter if your herd be large or small, or your cows the world’s finest, re- 
gardless of the quality of milk you produce, there is now a De Laval Milker to 
meet your milking needs more satisfactorily, efficiently and economically than 
can be done in any other way. Save time, milk your cows better and faster, 
produce cleaner milk, get more profit and pleasure from your work with a 
De Laval Milker. Sold on such easy terms they pay for themselves. 
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Less Power 
Simplified Installation 











- Easier Handling 
: , Perfect Milking 


New De Laval Magnetic Milker 
— the Worlds Best Milker 


HIS milker combines all the good 
features ever developed in De 
Laval Milkers, plus a simplicity 


of construction and installation, mini- 
mum power requirements, uniformity 
and perfection of milking, with re- 
liability and dependability of operation 
never before approached. Once again 
De Laval is first. 


Extensive trials during the past three years 
various parts of the coun prove the 


Magnetic to be the world’s best milker. 
Users are delighted with it—cows respond 


it with fullest production. ; 
In the De Laval Magnetic, pulsation 


are controlled by means of a simple, effi- 
cient and patented application of electro- 


New DeLaval Utility Milker 
8 — for the Low Price Field 


‘THE De Laval Utility Milker Unit was developed in response 
to a demand from users of single pipe line milkers for 
De Laval Units to work with their outfits. 
type of pulsator was developed which enables the Utility 
Units to work on such installations in a very satisfactory manner. 
Many of these Utility Units were put into operation and have 
proved so successful that it was 
complete Utility Outfit in one and two unit sizes. 
Tests have shown that the De Laval Utility will give better 
results than can be obtained from any other milker in its class. 
It is a quality milker and reaches a lower price field so that 

















magnetic force, which is created at the 
pulso-pump and transmitted by wire to the 
units: Not only is ‘the famous De Laval 
principle of controlled and uniform pulsations 
retained; but it is accomplished with less 
power, less expense, less installation and 
greater reliability than was ever before 
possible. In the Magnetic, pulsation control 
is instantaneously uniform, simultaneous and 
perfectly balanced. 

This means that with a De Laval Magnetic 
Milker every cow will be milked in the best 
possible way and in exactly the same manner 
at every milking, which is most essential if 
cows are to produce to the fullest extent of 
their abilities. 

Made in a variety of sizes for milking one 
to 1000 or more cows. Can be operated with 
gas engines or electric motors. 


—_— 
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new and ingenious 


ecided to offer for sale a 


more users can enjoy the advantages of De Laval milking. 


San Francisco 
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T= De Laval Golden 
Series is the world’s 
best separator and will 
continue to be the choice 
of all who- want the best. 

The De Laval Utility 
Series for a lower price 
field are ideal separators 
for all those who have 
always wanted De Lavals 
but have thought they 


t 
were beyond their means, 














ft Magnetic Force 
Lightning fast 
reliable, efficient. 






Through 
the use 
of the 
electro 
magnet 
railroads 
operate 
the ted 4 i Is that 
cated signal systems 

assure the safe and swift 
operation of trains. Inthe 
wonderful pipe orga: 

electro magnets. contro! 
the hundreds of valves. 
In the telegraph, the tete- 
phone, the steel and ore 
cranes — wherever posi- 
tive control, lightning 
speed and dependability 
are needed—the electro 
magnet is used. 














Inthe De Laval Magnet- 
ic Milker the use of mag- 
netic force provides the 
simplest, most dependable 
and most effective pulsa- 
tion control ever devised. 
The generator shown at 
(1) creates the magnetic 
force. When contact is 
made by a revolving cam 
in the pulso-pump, instan- 
taneous contact is made 
with a 
magnet 
= the pail 





which 

imme- 

diately exerts its force and 
lifts the metal disc shown 
at (2). This causes the front 
teat-cups to massage the 
cow’s teats, while the two 
rear teat-cups are opened 
and milk is withdrawn. 
When contact of the revolv- 
ing cam is broken the ac- 
tion is instantly reversed. 


Mew Alpha Dairy 
Power Plant 


For operating De Laval 
Milkers and Separators, 
Built like an automobile 
engine. Has mechanicall 
operate 
overhead 
valves, 
splash oil- 

ing 
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not Bulk 


EAN fertilizers of low analysis are priced 
lower but actually cost more than rich 


fertilizers—for they carry a useless differ- 
ence in charges for freight and hauling. Suc- 
cessful farmers order high-analysis fertilizers 
and save this difference. 


Each year the knowledge spreads that 
price is a matter not of tons but of plant- 
food content. Farming becomes a busi- 
ness . . and V-C keeps pace. V-C Super 
Analysis Fertilizers, especially rich in the 
plant foods that are your real investment, 
are V-C’s answer to.the widening demand 
for better crops that cost less.- 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Richmond, Virginia 


© V-C Corp., 1929 
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we START VOY 
A DOLLAR 


Famous Carnation Products. Creams, Soaps, 
Hb nth de Toilet Goods, Household ———s 
+ 200 items; 150% profit. 
sary. Write today. Carnation Co., 


acts, 
An 









today for price list, and my special free bait offer. 


Fish Bite mac Much eatees 38 if brid use 


Best baits 1 for cttmes. 
g all kinds of fish. Keeps you busy pulling them 
out. $1Can Free to introduce our is. Write 


J.F.GREGORY, Dept.63, Lebanon, Mo. 
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The Improved Fowler Galdctios 


“It Works Like a Hoe” 











oY 








Saves Money, Mules and Moisture 


Destroys all weeds 
without injuring the crop roots. 
makes a fine, loose 
which holds the moisture 
soil. 


The Harriman Mfg. Company 


P. O. Box 263 Harriman, Tenn. 


FS ST 


The Improved 


OWLE, 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Cultivator 


mulch 
in the 
The Fowler works as fast 
as wheeled riding and walking 
tools; and sells for much less. 


It works like a hoe—one trip to the 
row. Mail the coupon below 
which will bring you convincing 
proof of the great value of this 
tool for use on your own place 
this year. Sold by leading deal- 
ers. 


BegingaeMig: Com MAIL THIS 
Harriman, Tenn. Now! 


Mail me free informatien regarding the Im- 
proved Fowler Cultivator. 

















| HERBERT HOOVER AS A 
| FARMER 


NTERVIEWED recently by Francis 

A. Flood, of the Nebraska Farmer, 
President Herbert Hoover had this to 
say about his 1,260-acre “Hoover Farm” 
in California :— 





“T don’t own all of 
the farm myself by 
any means. Just 
enough so that I have 
to stand a good part 
of the losses when 
they occur. As a 
matter of fact, I 
think there are too 
many people of 
means who insist 
upon farming vicari- 
ously just because they like it. They 
have developed their major interests 
along other lines entirely, but because of 
an inherent love forxthe soil, for which 
they*cannot be blamed at all, they buy a 
large tract of land and farm it as a 
hobby. If it costs them money, it doesn’t 
dampen their enthusiasm, for the indul- 
gence of any other hobby—golf, yacht- 
ing, or travel—would cost as well. They 
énjoy it, and are willing to pay for it. 
But some time..I_am going to figure out 
what per cent of the annual surplus of 
agricultural products-is. created by these 
absentee hobby farmers. 


“Our own farm is a little different, we 
think. We try to operate it as an agri- 
cultural and economic experiment. In 
that respect it is along my own line of 
endeavor, and therefore, we think, justi- 
fiable. We lose money on it sometimes, 
of course. Right now our grape market 
is bad. There are too many raisins on 
the market. 


“Tt is just an example of the immense 
production that will always come under 
artificially stimulated prices, unless there 
can also be controlled a compensating de- 
mand. Regulating production is a sefts 
ous challenge. We try on our own farm 
to raise such a variety of products that 
if the crop-or market is bad on two or 
three of our crops, in spite of all we can 
do in our effort for economical produc- 
tion and careful marketing, we hope still 
to show a profit on two or three other 
crops.” 

Mr. Flood on his visit to the Hoover 
Farm had this to say about Mr. Hoover’s 
cotton growing :— 


HERBERT HOOVER 


“The cotton is planted in rows four 
feet apart and thinned later to 16 inches 
between plants in the row. It requires 
five irrigations, at a cost of $8 per acre, 
and the crop is cultivated after each irri- 
gation... Only the pure seed of the Acala 
variety is used. This seed was proved 
and introduced in 1919 by W. B. Camp, 
cotton specialist in charge of the United 
States Experiment Station near the Hoo- 
ver Farm, which codperates with the. sta- 
tion in the development and propagation 
of this seed and in the distribution to 
other growers in the region. The seed is 
planted in April and harvesting begins 
in October. The lint is of uniformly ex- 
cellent quality of one and one-eighth 
inches in staple length, and it brings a 
premium of $5 to $10 per. bale. 

“The cotton, even on this large acre- 
age and with the use of no commercial 
fertilizers at all, averages, better than a 
bale per acre.” 

In next week's’ Progressive Farmer we 
shall publish an illustrated and detailed 
story of “Herbert Hoover as a Farmer,” 
prepared at our request by Editor John 
E. Pickett of the Pacific Rural Press, 
the California member of our Standard 
Farm Papers organization. 





| MORE BIBLE READERS | 
| : | 
HE following readers are to be added 
to the list of those who read the Bible 
through in 1928 : no 
Mrs. T. L. Coley. a > en ae Stanly County, N. C. 
Miss Fannie Cockerill....Sumter County, S. C. 
Miss Florence Wiles. .Andercon County, S. C. 
M. A. J. Roseman........ Rowan County, N. C. 
Miss Amelia Finley...... Tipton County, Tenn, 





Mr. Roseman adds the unusual circum- 
stance that he read his mother’s Bible, 
which was printed in 1849, while Miss 
Finley read her father’s Bible, purchased 
by him in. 1846. 
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JAPANESE ALLSILK PONGEE 








) jovernment Stamped FUKUI-KEN 


6MC3066—Here’s the biggest Silk Pongee bar- 
gain to be found anywhere! Only 35 cents a 
yard for this genuine government-stamped! 
Fukui-Ken Red Label Japanese 12-Momme 
weight, all Silk Pongee—the very best of the 
six different grades of Japanese Silk Pongee, 
Why buy an inferior grade when you can buy 
this—the best, for only 35 cents a yard? It 
comes in the Natural Tan shade and washes 
beautifully. About 33 inches wide. Order this 
superior pongee by No. 6MC3066—and get our 
big new, 2 ound Style Book. It’s filled with 
equally big bargains that will save you money, 


A yard 
—and we pay postage 35¢ 


.- Send for 


The Charles William Stores 
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SAVE rea 


Use Moore Bros, PURPUL eat 
Wax Dilators to heal without closing. 
After Speentine. when sore or con- 
gested, for reducing spiders insert this 
wonderful healing dilator. Avoid 
expensive troubles, lost quarters, 


Package Sent FREE 
Write us dealer’s name and we will mail 
generous package free. At dealers 25c. 
DILATOR dozen; 5 dozen $1,ormailed postpaid. 
NSERTED Moore Bros., DeptY, Albany, N.Y. 
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Direct from Facto 

Before you buy Farm or 

Fence, Gates, S 

ire, Roofing, Paint, Stoves, 

= Heaters, Furnaces, Separators, Tires, Baby 
=r Chicks or Brooders, get my new, latest 
® Free Cut Price Catalo 
See how much my Direct-Fr ‘actory t Paid plan 
saves you. Quality Pi seid rman pls on Jim Brown, 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 5509, Cleveland, Ohio 





AKE MONEY 


eo =e Cheapest Way 
to Pull Stumps 








Special Prices on 


FRUIT TREES 


for Spring ee 


Shrubs, Evergreens, etc. South’s 
est assortment. 


Lindley Nurseries, Lect 


Ashland Drive, Pomona, N. C. ~ 
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THE JERSEY COW: AN 
EULOGY 


“Of all the ani- 
mal friends of man 
she is the greatest. 
I wish I, as you are 
about to sit down 
to your Sunday din- 
ner, might take 
from your table what ‘she has placed 
thereon. ' would remove the cup of 
milk waiting at baby’s chair. I'd take 
the cream, the cheese, the butter, the 
custard pie, the cream biscuit, the roast 
of beef, and leave you a meal of. po- 
tatoes, beets, pickles, and toothpicks. 





“Every scrap of her, from nose to tail, 
is used by man. We use her horns to 
comb our hair; her skin upon our feet; 
her hair keeps the plaster on our walls; 
her hoofs make glue; and her tail 
makes soup. Her blood is used to make 
our sugar white; her bones are ground 
to fertilize our soil. 

“She has gone with man from Ply- 
mouth Rock to the sétting sun. It 
was her sons that turned the sod in 
the settler’s clearing; it was her sons 
that drew the prairie schooner for the 
sturdy pioneers while she followed. 
And when the day’s march was done 
she came and gave the milk to feed 
the babe that was perchance to become 
the ruler of this country. God bless | 





the little Jersey cow.” 


\ ——— 











| GREAT MEN OF DAIRY 
HISTORY 











HE California Dairy Council names 
the following as the first six great 
men of the dairy industry :— 


1. Louis Pasteur, French bacteriologist. The 
word “pasteurization” tells his story. 

2S. H. Babcock, the Wisconsin chemist. 
His simple test for fat.in dairy products 
marked one of the greatest stages of dairy 
development. 

3. Gustaf De Laval, Swedish engineer, the 
inventor of the mechanical cream separator. 

4. Elmer V. McCollum. His work has given 
us a much more accurate knowledge of the 
food value of dairy products. 

5. William Dempster Hoard, statesman, farm 
journalist, and dairy leader at a time when 
enthusiastic and sound dairy leadership was 
most needed in this country. 

6. William Harley, Scottish breeder and milk 
distributor. 


We would place Babcock and De Laval 
ahead of Pasteur iff dairy service, and 
Hoard ahead of Pasteur, McCollum, and 
Harley. All American dairymen know 
of De Laval, Babcock, Hoard, and Pas- 
teur, but few have ever heard of Harley. 





-—— 


| THE TOWNSMAN’S INTEREST | 
|__ IN FARM WELFARE 





(This is another installment in our series 
of “Messages to Southern Farmers” by emi- 
nent living Americans. Next week’s ‘Mes- 
Sage” will be “The Nation’s Duty to the Farm- 
er,” by Dr. Wm. E. Dodd, of the University 
of Chicago.) 


AS a matter of fact, the cities cannot 

afford to ignore agricilture. It is a 
Platitude to say that the city must have 
an adequate food supply both in quantity 
afd quality. But it is sometimes stated 
that the city must have and will have a 
sufficient supply of cheap food. There is 
no more reason why the city should have 
cheap food than cheap stockings or cheap 
shirts. It has at last been discovered that 
industry itself profits most under a regime 
when not merely a “living wage” or even 
a ‘social wage” but also a “cultural wage” 
18 a basic charge. 


So with the farmer. The city should 
have good. food and reasonable ‘prices, ~ It 
Should not have and it does not want 
cheap food in the sense of inferiority. 
Moreover, if cheap food implies a price 
for food that cannot yield a reasonable 
return to the producers of food, in the 
ong run the city will suffer—in quality 
and variety, and perhaps éven in quan- 
tity, of food. But what is far more im- 


_Portant is that the city as a major part 
of the national society in an industrial 


" 


country will suffer if the producers of 
food, like the wage earners, do not get 
a cultural income. If cheap food means 
cheap men.on the land, the nation sooner 
or later inevitably takes the consequences. 


Again from the economic point of 
view, a prosperous rural population has 
enormously increased purchasing power 
as compared with a non-prosperous one. 
The rural market for consumers’ goods is 
a huge affair. 


We are witnessing today the develop- 
ment of a quality of business and indus- 
trial statesmanship that we have never 
had before, and they cannot fail to recog- 
nize the signifitance of our problem. 


I am not sure, however, that they are 
yet ready to agree with the following 
dictum, but I nevertheless propose it as 
an acid test of the ‘future policy of the 
United States :— 

It should be an accepted principle that 
whenever industrial, commercial, finan- 
cial, political, educational, or religious 





questions are being discussed from the 
national point of view and policies are 
being evolved, the first inquiry should 
be, “What will be the effect upon Ameri- 
can agriculture and country life?” In 
other words, agriculture should now be- 
come a preferred industry and country 
life a preferred social interest. 


All this implies mutual discusssion be- 
tween city and country forces and leader- 
ship, a method by whieh city men and 
country men, and women too, can sit 
down together for common discussion of 
common problems; it implies machinery 
for ferreting out basic facts about both 
city and country and their relationships; 
it implies that. there exist antagonisms 
between country and city—the antagon- 
isms of the buyer and seller—but that 
there is a larger issue at stake now, the 
finding of a way by which codperation 
may minimize these antagonisms and de- 
velop a social order in which both city 
and country play their parts together. 

KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD. 
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noe: boul eat less, but when I fix good 
things an’ Pa don’t cat ’em it looks plum 
sinful to throw ’em out.” 

“When Pa buys somethin’ foolish aw 
extravagant, he always eases his con- 
science by sayin’ he. done it for me.” 
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50,000 Farmers 
Can’t Be Wrong! 


Fifty thousand progressive farmers are 
now using V SS to co-operatively : 
buy seeds, feeds and oaslivAaeae 
By obtaining more dependable 
quality at less cost, these farmers 
are materially increasing their net 
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incomes. The VSS, operated ona 
co-operative, non-profit basis, pro- 
vides patronsat minimum cost with 


SELECTED ORIGIN 


SEEDS 


FIELD SEEDS GARDEN SEEDS 


The V SS selects for patrons the highest quality 

of adapted seeds of known origin. Germination, 

purity, variety and origin are suaranteed to the 
full extent of the purchase price. 


Delivered Prices and Free Copy of 
The V SS Patron Upon Request 


The VSS 


Virginia Seed Service 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











BUNIONS 


and swollen, tender joints 

uickly relieved. Safe,sure. # 
nt shoe pressure. 

Atall drug,sheeand dept. stores, 25% 









DAHALIAS: 


oO 
Choice varieties and special collections " 
described in my 1929 catalog. 


Send for Copy. i 





MRS. T. L. TATE 
Rt. 1, OLD FORT, N. C. 
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The Progresswe Farmer 


Eight Years of Dairy Progress 


A Record of Accomplishment in Gaston County, N. C. 
By L. B. ALTMAN 


County Agent, Gaston County, North Carolina 


N THE 15th day of November, 1928, 

the dairying interests of Gaston 
County took on new life and vigor, for 
on that date Gaston County became “The 
Fourth 100 Per Cent Purebred Dairy 
Bull County in the United States.” 


The final accomplishment was the re- 
sult of continuous and labored efforts 
covering a period of almost nine years. 
In 1920, a County Jersey Breeders’ As- 
sociation was perfected, looking toward 
this last stroke as its ultimate goal. “Its 
principal purpose was to build up the 
morale of the industry by encouraging 
the dairy farmers to build better barns, 
better silos, provide better pastures, and 
increase the size and quality of their 
herds. From this association grew others. 


In the year 1924 a county-wide cow- 
testing association was organized, 14 pro- 
gressive men entering into the program. 
Through the medium of this organiza- 
tion, and the subsequently organized feed 
associations, the dairy farmers were 
taught better feed methods. Many farm- 
ers began to raise more feed for their 
own use, and it was found that this was 
a most economic factor in taking care 
of the feed problems of -a dairy herd. 
This feed association, starting with only 
seven members, now includes 30 of the 
leading dairymen of the county, most of 
whom raise a large part of their own 
feed. However, in 1928 there was bought 
coéperatively, through the feed associa- 
tion, something like $37,000 worth of 
feed. The work of this organization is 
one of the finest examples of codperation 
to be found in the county or section. 

Then came 1928. It was decided that 
this was the year in which to concentrate 
the campaign and strive for the final goal. 
The first move of this final campaign 
was made at the annual ladies’ night ban- 
quet of the dairymen’s association, Janu- 
ary 24, 1928. By the last of March the 
scrub bull war was on in earnest. The 
county agent, assisted by the dairy farm- 
ers of the county and other codperative 
agencies, including the dairy division of 
the extension service in Raleigh, the 
Southern Railway, and Jersey and Guern- 
sey breed representatives, set about to 
find and get rid of every scrub sire in 
Gaston County. What little opposition 
had been encountered completely disap- 
peared following a big cattle sale July 
20, at which 25 purebreds were bought 
by Gaston County farmers, and 22 scrub 
bulls sold to a Charlotte sausage con- 
cern. 

As. time would permit, the remainder 
of the scrubs were weeded out, and it 





was. announced on November 15, 1928 
that satisfactory disposition had been 
made of the last scrub-bull in the county, 

The year’s work was highly successful 
in a well-balanced dairy program, effec: 
tive campaigns having been conducted jn 
the encouragement of the sowing of 
sweet clover and pasture renovation: 
Many of the dairy farmers sowed sweet 
clover for the first time. A carload of 
lime was contributed to this phase of the 
campaign by a commercial lime concern 
coOperating in the work. A concentrated 
drive for soybean acreage also proved 
most successful, especially so since the 
year was one favorable to a good soy- 
bean growth. 


The greater Gaston County Fair en- 
joyed in 1928 the best year since its or- 
ganization 14 years ago. At this fair 10] 
dairy cows were on exhibit, of which 
number 27 calves were the property of 
club boys and girls. The steady progress 
in this phase of the fair work is easily 
noticeable. 

Progress was also noticeable during the 
year in the matter of improved dairy 
equipment. Several silos, dairy barns, 
and milk houses were. built. 

The year 1928,’as a whole, was an ex- 
ceptionally good one for the dairy in- 
dustry in Gaston County, and the work 
for the present year is now approached 
with full confidence and a definite spirit 
of co6peration. 





HINTS FROM AN OLD FARMER’ 





HE sooner manure of any kind is 
gotten to the field the better it is for 
both. 

To the poor farmer, or small towns- 
man, with only one cow, all that pertains 
to the care of cows and their products 
is just as important as it is to the owner 
of 30 milkers—to him; and his family. 

Although it has been definitely proved 
that Mrs. O’Leary’s cow did not set 
Chicago on fire in the ’70’s, the object les- 
son remains the same—milk early, and 
have no fire about the stable or barn. 

The cow pasture demands shade, where 
cattle may lie and chew their cuds, low 
bushes for a fly brush, and deep grass. 
A field full_of weeds and briers isn’t pas- 
ture, though some farmers seem to think 
so. In all that “plenty of pickin’ around” 
what is there that is real feed for a cow? 
Buy seed, and put it there. 

AN OLD FARMER. 
Cumberland, Md. 


- BULL COUNTY~— 


IN AMERICA 


FIRST TAR HEEL COUNTY TO BANISH SCRUB BULL 


This is one of the ten signs that greet tourists and visitors on the highways entering 
Gaston County, N. C. The 15th day of last November marked a notable victory after nine 
years of persistent and determined effort on the part, of the dairy leaders of that count) 


the story of which splendid achievement appeared in our issue of December 1, 1928. 
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Mr. George A. Heyl, Washington, lil., 
nationally knownasabreeder and 
exhibitor of prize Hackney, Welsh and 
Shetland ponies, writes: 


“I have used Goodyear Tires for more than 
fifteen years. Both passenger car and truck 
tires, Goodyear All-Weather and Goodyear 
Pathfinders, and under all conditions they 
have performed to my complete satisfaction. 
Several times I have noted the performance 
f other makes which came as standard | 
equipment on new cars. None of them 
seemed to have the Goodyear hardihood or 
give the consistent wear I had come to ex- 
pect from Goodyears. So my replacements 
have always been Goodyears and always 
willbe. They arethe world’s greatest tires.’ 













































“Outstanding quality—yes; and low price, too!” 


—that’s what Goodyear engineers sought, and FOUND, in this great new PATHFINDER 


Superior tire quality is a basic Goodyear 
principle—the whole world knows that. 


But to yoke such quality with Jow price 
—that was a task well worthy of the 
best talent of the greatest rubber manu- 
facturer ! 


Goodyear faced that challenge, and now 
Goodyear has successfully answered it 
—in the new Goodyear Pathfinder tire. 


Any illustration we might print of this 
tire could do small justice to its massive 
and rugged construction, its deep-cut 
thick tread, its handsome strength. 


Read, instead, the features which make 





GREATEST NAME 


the new Goodyear Pathfinder an owt- 
standing tire in quality and value; and 
then remember that despite this quality 
and value it sells at a really moderate 
price: 

1. A balanced tire, with all parts equally 
durable. 


2. The powerful carcass is made of gen- 
uine Supertwist cord, with its matchless 
vitality and resistance to fatigue. 


3. The heavy tread is wide, designed for 
slow even wear, and it delivers excep- 
tional traction and non-skid protection. 






4. Tread materials, e the same 








IN RUBBER 


tested principles of rubber toughening 
as distinguish the famed Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread. 


5. Materials, workmanship, and inspec- 
tion are to the strict Goodyear standard. 


6. Available in both High Pressure and 
Balloon sizes. 


Goodyear considers this new~ Path- 
finder an economic triumph, and is 
proud to mark it with its name and 
seal. 


Try it—and your home-town Goodyear 
Dealer's service—and see how much far- 
ther your tire money goes than ever 
before! 






Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


































for Economical Transportation 























Six Cylinder Smoothness 
Better than 20 miles to the Gallon! 


From the very day of its announce- 
ment, The Outstanding Chevrolet of 
Chevrolet History has met with 
enthusiastic approval in every sec- 
tion of the country—for it combines, 
to a greater degree than any other car 
in the world, beauty—performance 
—economy—and low price. 


Its big six-cylinder valve-in-head 
motor provides that ample reserve of 
power so necessary for driving over 
heavy roads and steep hills. It 
operates with delightful six-cylinder 
smoothness and freedom from “lug- 
ging’’—due to the finer inherent bal- 
ance of its six-cylinder design. It 
handles with that effortless ease and 
safety which can result only from a 
full ball-bearing steering mechanism 
and non-locking quiet four-wheel 
brakes—with separate emergency 


SIX IN THE 








brakes. Its operating efficiency is so 
pronounced that it delivers better 
than 20 miles to the gallon of gasoline! 
And its marvelous new bodies by 
Fisher offer outstanding beauty, de- 
lightful comfort and rugged hard- 
wood and steel construction—a com- 


°595 


Ff anc sa 7 
Sliver... 595 
ers Chassis . “400 
The 9675 bhane....2545 
Times tong oh” “Geen 
Cabriolet .... Cab ..-ceee 


All prices f. o. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 








The 
COACH 


Th 

Raines eco $525 
Th $n 
iaice © ee 525 


Th 
Saas $595 




















PRICE 


RANGE 


bination not offered in any other 
low-priced car. 


Here, in short, is an automobile 
whose power, strength, endurance 
and economy meet every driving 
requirement—and whose remarkable 
six-cylinder smoothness has never 
before been available in the price 
range of the four! 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer today and 
see this remarkable car. Go over it 
carefully—from the new six-cylinder 
valve-in-head engine to the marvelous 
new.bodies by Fisher. Every detail 
will strengthen your conviction that 
here is the world’s greatest value in an 
automobile today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


OF THE 


FOUR! 








1 Feet~,000 to 75 


Your feet are more than mere transportation equipment to carry you 
around your farm. Everybody knows how priceless they are from 
that standpoint, but their cash value is often overlooked. 

If you had one of the standard accident insurance policies, you 
would find that it set a cash value on your feet, ranging from $7,500 
to $15,000. And recent court decisions in cases of disabled feet, have 
awarded up to $75,000 a pair. 

That’s how important your feet are to experts. And that is why 
“U. S.” Blue Ribbon Boots and Overshoes have been so carefully 
designed. We appreciate the high cash value of your feet and have 
built new comfort and longer wear into our entire line. 

These wonderful foot protectors are moulded to fit perfectly, so 
your feet don’t feel nearly so tired at the end of the day. “U. S.” 
Blue Ribbon foxtwear keeps your feet warm .and dry. And these 
boots assure you longer wear because they are made of the finest Blue 
Ribbon rubber. Careful, skilled workmanship goes into every piece of 
Blue Ribbon merchandise, and the final step is an amazing series of 
tests in the Blue Ribbon Testing Laboratories. Be sure to read about 
these tests. They are far more severe than your every-day service re- 
quirements. 
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LOLI NELLIE LLL RID 


United States Rubber Company 














This explains the longer wear 


In the “U.S.’”’ Blue Ribbon Testing Labo- 
ratories a machine presses the sole against 
swiftly revolving emery—very much like 
holding a boot against a grinding wheel. 
The soles in some brands of rubber footwear 
chafe away at the rate of 4-5" per hour. 
The standard of “U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon Rub- 
ber is 1-5'' per hour. No wonder many 
farmers say these amazing boots out- 
wear others! 


The 300-Farmer Test 


All told, Blue Ribbon footwear must pass 
12 laboratory tests. On top of that, 300 
farin workers help us check up Blue Ribbon 




















wear in the hard grind of actual service. 
They wear cross-mated boots—a ‘“U. S.” 
Blue Ribbon Boot on one foot and a com- 
peting boot on the other. By watching 
these results we make certain that Blue 
Ribbon Boots outwear others! 


Make this test yourself 


Twist a “U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boot. Then 
let go and watch it snap back! It’s as live 
and elastic as a rubber band. You can 
stretch a strip cut from the upper more than 
five times its own length! Where constant 
bending cracks inferior footwear this rub- 
ber stands up! 


“U.S” BLUE RIBBON 
heavy footwear 








OOO a pair/ 


i/s/ 1 














Feet 
11000 to 75000 
a pair/ 

































“U. §.” Footwear 
for the Whole Family 


1 “U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon Boots are heavily 
reinforced against wear by from 4 to 11 
layers of Blue Ribbon rubber. Gray soles 
and red or black uppers. 
2 The “U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon Walrus (all- 
rubber arctic) is the most useful shoe on 
the farm. Slipsright over leather shoes. Kicks 
off in a jiffy. Washes clean like a boot. Gray 
soles, red uppers. 4 or 5 buckles. 
3 “U. S.” Blue Ribbon Giant Bootee. 
White upper, black extension outsole. 6 
or 4 eyelets. Exceptionally well reinforced, 
shaped to the foot. Other bootees with red or 
black uppers and red, gray or black soles. 
4 Gaytees is the trade-marked name of a 
line of new tailored overshoes made only 
by the United States Rubber Company. 
Beautifully designed. New styles, new pat- 
terns, new fabrics. Smart as a Paris slipper. 
Also a complete line of overshoes with Kwik- 
glide fasteners. Of course, for women’s use 
around the farm, nothing will ever beat the 
trim “U.S.” cloth-top, buckle galosh. 
5 “U. S.’’ Blue Ribbon boots, in three 
lengths—knee, medium, hip. Gray soles 
and red or black uppers. 
6 “U.S.” Portland (galosh) sturdy and 
good-looking, long-wearing gray or red 
sole, finest quality cashmerette upper. Fleece 
lining for warmth. 4 and 5 buckles. 
7 “U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon Rob Roy (high 
lace boot). A light weight, gray soled, 
red or bleck upper, high lace all-rubber boot. 
Plain vamp; corrugated toe. Made snug at 
ankle and snow excluding. 2 heights, 10!'' 


8 “U. S.’? Rubbers are made in storm, 
high-cut, footholds—for heavy service or 

dress. 

9 Keds are the most popular canvas rubber- 
soled shoes in America. They give bare- 

foot freedom — encouraging the feet to 

healthful exercise—yet afford the protec- 

tion you want. 





FREE BOOK! The Care of 
Farmers Feet 


Every farmer who wants comfortable, 
healthy feet should get this free book. Writ- 
ten by Dr. Joseph Lelyveld, Podiatrist, 
Executive Director of the National Associa- 
tion for Foot Health, it diseusses such prob- 
lems as bunions, corns, ingrown nails, chil- 
blains, callouses, fallen arches, how to care 
for itching feet, and many precautions that 
lead to health and comfort for your feet. 

It also tells how to greatly increase the 
life of your rubber footwear by following a 
few simple rules. Write for ‘‘The Care of 
Farmers’ Feet.’’ United States Rubber Com- 
pany, Dept. 103, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 
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For every 11 gallons of “cheap” attempting to copy our formula Cleveland, Ohio vt 
horn 
try. 
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Trade Mark 
Hogitcred PAINTS ENAMELS a 
S-® Paint Products A. ont 
are sold under this per 
famous trade-mark half 
in every civilized VARNISHES INSECTICIDES ery 


part of the world 
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RESERVE GRAND CHAMPION OVER ALL BREEDS AND CHAMPION JERSEY CALF 


IN CLUB SHOW, 1928 VIRGINIA STATE FAIR 
Lindsey Dickenson, of Spotsylvania County, her owner, values his calf at $150, The 


cost of the calf and feed was $61.45, which leaves him $88.55 as labor income or profit, Prizes | 
won at fairs amounted to $54.50. This added to the profit made his calf net him $143.05 last year. | 





' NORTH CAROLINA NEEDS | 
TWICE AS MANY DAIRY COWS 





“FANHERE is plenty of room for more 

milk in North Carolina,” says W. L. 
Clevenger, dairy manufacturing exten- 
sion specialist of the N. C. State College 
of Agriculture, “since the town people 
of this state do not consume half the av- 
erage of the United States. We have an 
urban population of over 1,000,000 con- 
suming 25,000,000 gallons of bottled milk 
or 25 gallons per capita against 55.3 gal- 
lons average consumption for the United 
States. We could double our consump- 
tion and not equal the average for the 
whole country. Our farmers are not 40 
per cent effective as producers of dairy 
products.” 


“What does the average United States 
family spend for dairy products?” was 
our next question. 


“One-fifth of the amount of money 
spent for all food, while the average 
North Carolina family spends less than 
one-tenth. Too many people look upon 
milk as they do upon soft drinks. Milk 
is not only a beverage, if we wish to make 
it such, but a foed also and as a food has 
no equal. The average family in the 
United States gets 38 per cent of its en- 
ergy and 20 per cent of its protein from 
dairy products. In addition to this milk 
Is the best source of calcium for bone 
building and is a food among the richest 
im vitamines, making it indispensable to 
the full bodily development and health 
of all of us. 


“We produce in this state only 9 
pounds of butter and cream per capita 
but consume 17.8. We produce about half 
of what we consume and consume about 
half as much as we should. This gives 
us the opportunity for increasing produc- 
tion 300 per cent to bring us up to the 
Normal consumption of the whole coun- 
try. This refers to whole milk only.” 


a . 
How do we stand on cheese and in 
cream production in North Carolina?” 


“We stand so far down the list that 


the state would save millions and make’ 


millions of dollars annually if we pro- 
duced our share. Of cheese we produce 
only 1-30 of per capita consumption. We 
should consume 2.8 gallons of ice cream 
Per capita but produce only 1.4—just 
half; and the 2,500,00 pounds of cream- 
ery butter made in the state furnishes 
about one pound per year per capita, or 
about 14 of an ounce on Sunday only. 
There is about 25,000,000 pounds of farm 

tter made or about one pound a month 


_ for each inhabitant.” 


“Do the dairymen outside the state find 
North Carolina a good market?” 

“One of the best for cheese, butter, icé 
cream, and cream. Besides there is not 
enough whole milk to go around. We 
could double the number of cows we have 
and then find a ready sale for all dairy 
products. After the whole milk demand 
is supplied there remains the butter de- 
mand. Supply both and yet there remains 
the big demand for cream, ice cream, 
cheese, condensed and evaporated milk. 

“The manufacture of dairy products 
is an inviting industry, but we need more 
feed for the cows we have, we need bet- 


ter cows and more cows.” 
e 





| SIX ROANOKE DAIRYMEN | 
| RECEIVED DIPLOMAS 


T THE recent meeting of the state 

dairymen’s association in Harrison- 
burg, January 17 and 18, six Roanoke 
County dairymen received diplomas from 
the National Dairy Association for hav- 
ing qualified as honor roll dairymen in 
Virginia. Those awarded this honor were 
F, W. Pettit, M. C. Garst, W. M. Garst, 
A. L. Fischer, P. M. Moyer, and Miller 
E. Pettit. 

The dairy honor roll in Virginia is 
composed of dairymen who are members 
of a dairy herd improvement association 
and who succeed in having their herd 
produce an average of 300 pounds of but- 
terfat per cow or more during the year. 
The period for reporting the honor roll 
is between ‘July 1 of one year and June 
30 of the following year. 


i 
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ININE-SQUARE WORD SQUARES. 


F YOU like puzzles, especially cross- 

word puzzles, the series of “word 
squares” beginning in this issue will pro- 
vide many minutes of diversion for you. 
To solve the puzzle, start with the upper 
left hand square and find a word of three 
letters that means “an adult male.” Then 
continue with each set of squares cross- 
wise, then with the squares up and down, 
beginning again with the upper left hand 
square. A new puzzle and the answers 
to this one will appear next week. The 
series is the work of Cecil E. Henkel. 


CROSSWISE 

. An adalt male. 

. A verb. 

. Still. 
VERTICAL 

1. A name of the fifth 
month, 

2. A verb. 

3. A fish trap. 
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Breed to Lay? 


or Feed 











Grow Your Chicks 
into Big, Strong, 
Ready-to- Work 
Pulletson Oatmeal 
Mashes Prepared 
by The Quaker 
Oats Company 


Corn 
Flock 


to Lay? 


Oatmeal 
» Flock 








OATMEAL, 626 EGGS; CORNMEAL, 72 
In a test conducted at Liberty Villa Farm, 
fifty pullets raised on oatmeal feeds pro- 
duced 626 eggs in their first 28 days of egg 
record. Fifty pullets raised on the same 
rations—except for the substitution of 
cornmeal for oatmeal— produced 72 eggs 
in the same period. Oatmeal builds pullets 
of the laying type; well-developed, healthy 








"Biers four baby chicks a chance 
to show what they can be! Give 
them an oatmeal career. 


Start them on Quaker Ful-O-Pep 
Chick Starter, the scientifically pre- 
pared balanced ration with a base 
of pure, fresh vatmeal. 


This famous ration builds healthy, 
well-formed, ready-to-work pullets 
and choice, heavy market birds. 
The cod liver oil it contains is potent 
and dependable. You get strong, 
large frames. 


It contains cod liver meal, too, and 
this substance helps to eliminate 
chick sickness, to enable the birds 
to get more nourishment from their 
ieed, and to build vigorous, healthy 
organs. 


With all of its advantages—its abil- 
ity to keep chicks alive, eager to 
eat and exercise—Quaker Ful-O- 
Pep Chick Starter is economical 
because it goes farther, and does 
more. 


It is easy to use, too; place it before 


birds that want to work. 


the chicks just as it comes from the 
blue-and-white striped sack. No 
bother, less work, ainll cestode that 
your feeding is going to produce 
profitable results. 


Give your baby chicks Quaker Ful- 
O-Pep Chick Starter; later, Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash. Follow 
the Ful-O:Pep method and you'll 
improve your stock at the same time 
you increase your profit and enjoy- 
ment. 


Atevery mouthful of this thoroughly 
mixed dry mash the chick gets 
“something of everything.” No 
picking apart, no waste, no residue. 


It contains molasses for prevention 
of coccidiosis; also, valuable pro- 
teins, minerals, grains —in correct 
proportions as p axe es" by sci- 
entific research and experiment. 


Near you is a Quaker Dealer who 
will be glad to fill your require- 
ments. ie has this fresh, pure line 
of feeds waiting for you. If you 
don’t know your Quaker Dealer 
write direct. 


Quaker 
FUL-O-PEP 
CHICK STARTER 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Chicago, U. S. A. 


~a AAA A CV 


BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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Strong as a Mule-Comfortable 
as an old Hat 


It’s a fact that a man can’t do his 
work right when he has on overalls 
that cut his shoulders and bind un- 
der the arms. That’s just the rea- 
son why Blue Buckle Over- 
Alls have extra-wide straps 
and why the coats have full 
ragland sleeves. And every 
garment fits no matter 
when nor where you buy it. 
Look for the Guarantee in 
the pocket. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, write us 
direct. 


































Blue Buckle Features! 


Wide non-curling 
Suspenders. Heavy 
Brass Buckles, But- 
tons and Loops. Im- 
proved Safety Watch 
and Pencil Pocket, 
Match Pocket. Heavy 
Bar Tacked at all 
Strain Points All 
Felling Triple-stitch- 
ed. Extra big High- 
cut Bib, Front and 
Bands, © Four 


Tre 
SES ES eur EMAL. wae CUAR, 
THE Over AManrae tat omeeULLY tag, Bs 
we ANG Oo WOmn ng MOMUP a, : 
wr ner, Mane EST Um 2 
Me manne I I vO vie mone Back 


Ane 

rouene ww 

Oum ou Beat, reuere 
c 


sroee te” wiry Be Rows Stitchings. 
_ Deep, Heavy Drill 
Swinging Pockets. 


Extra Big Legs. Big 
Roomy Bottoms. 


=== Blue Buckle 
rm sewioie.”” Guaranteed OverAlls 
| Blue Buckle OverAll Co, Inc. Lynchburg, Va. 
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CASH CROP EVERY THREE MONTHS 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 
| A SMALL AMOUNT OF MONEY STARTS YOU 














Ys 
START TODAY ON THE ROAD TO SUCCESS s 
RAISE CHINCHILLAS For vs 
UNDER OUR BUY-BACK CONTRACT 
Your Success Is Assured > Seer? 
Chinchillas breed every three months and average six to a litter, AE 


It is not a seasonable business. Chinchill 
le Io magi ig ne as breed equally well sf, 
LOCATION—The city, town or country, a lot or a farm—it 
makes no difference as to the size of your piece of land. 

100,000 Chinchilla Pelts Wanted Every Month 
Every man, woman, boy and girl who wants to earn good money 
nn ae 4 OE ching CHINCHILEA RABBITS for us. OUR 

, REGISTERED, MOUNTAI B 
THAT CAN BE OBTAINED. — ee 
pt Nodal | BACK all you can raise for $4.00 each under our con- 
ct. 
DON’T WAIT—Let us start you on the road to financial inde- 
pendence. Become your own boss with an assured market. We 
stand behind you with a buy-back contract. 
WRITE TODAY % . 

For our big free illustrated book, ‘“‘The Chinchilla Rabbit.” It 7 ! 
covers every phase of Chinchilla Fur Farming. 


WESTERN FUR FARMS, Inc. 


Dept: 6, 2452 15th St., Denver, .Colo. 
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YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW| 


We’re sure good pals, my dad and me, 
We hardly ever disagree 

On how to run the place; 

’N when I get to be a man, 

I’ll have a farm like dad, and plan 
To beat his pace. 





—Selected. 


EAR Boys and Girls :— 

One of your uncle’s first thoughts 
about this Dairy Special was supper time 
with plenty of cornbread and buttermilk. 
That ought to be ar- 
gument enough for 








HEALTH, one or more good 
cows on any farm. 

WEALTH, I’m not forgetting ice 
AND COWS, |I cream either. That’s 


S milk for health. I'll 

bet your older sister 
taking home economics knows a lot about 
that. You don’t need to know a lot 
about it though, provided you're drinking 
plenty of it already. 








Cows also while not particularly inter- 
ested in athletics have played on some 
great teams. It has been stated this way: 
Cows plus cotton equals prosperity, or 
cows plus crops equals prosperity. How 
many home runs or winning touchdowns 
the team has made I don’t know, but the 
number runs high. 

And because the dairy cow is a wonder- 
ful animal in bringing both health and 
prosperity, you may know I’m delighted 
that so many of you are in calf clubs or 
learning about dairying in other ways. 
When in a few years you have a farm of 
your own you'll know how to make cows 
a member of a winning team. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


The Wise Boy.—‘“‘In the winter my suit 
feels like a summer suit and in the summer it 
feels like a winter suit.”—C. W. Fuller, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—How many of you 
young dairymen can distinguish between the 
different breeds of dairy cattle? Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1443,.“Breeds of Dairy Cattle,” may 
be obtained free by writing the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and it will 
help you a lot in learning all the breeds. 

I Ask You.—“Where does the June bug 
spend the winter?’ asks Odell Shaw, of South 
Carolina. In the ground, as an immature 
adult, Odell. First is the egg, then the grub 
worm (all of you know him), next the pupa, 
and finally the buzzing June bug in the sum- 
mertime. From egg to adult requires two 
to three years. 

A Flower Exchange.—Girls, how many of 
you would like to start a “flower exchange’’? 
If you like the idea, write to Uncle P. F., 
The Progressive Farmer, telling him exactly 
what flowers and bulbs you have to ex- 
change, and what you would like to ex- 
change them for. Maybe all of us together 
can brighten many ,a corner this summer 
that has been dull and drab before. Write 
as soon as you can. 


Sincerely yours, 





YOUNG FOLKS’ LETTERS 
ABOUT THEIR DAIRYING 


Y FATHER has been a subscriber to 

The Progressive Farmer ever since I 

can remember, and I sure do enjoy it 
myself very much. I think Dr. Holland’s 
sermon is grand. I live on a 60-acre farm 
about 15 miles from Roanoke. We raise hogs, 
chickens, and cows, and I tend to them all. 
¥, feed and milk the cows and separate the 
milk, feed the pigs, and feed the chickens, 
and get up the eggs. I have a cow, named 
Cherry. She is red and black striped. I 
bought her for $15 when she was four months 
old. My sister and I raised a patch of to- 











| bacco one year. Mine brought $15 and the 


next year mine brought $25 and hers $35. 
I enjoy living on the farm. I joined the 
church and was baptized in November. I sure 
do like Christian life. I am always glad when 
Thursday comes because we get The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. I finished free school last 
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year and didn’t go to high school this year, 
but am going next year. I would like to hear 
from some of the boys and girls. I will guar. 
antee them an answer. 
BLANCHE LUMSDEN, 
Goodview, Va., Rt. 1. 


Twin Sycamore Farm.—lI live on the Twin 
Sycamore Farm. We raise hogs, corn, cotton, 
and soybeans. We have a fine milk cow and 
some Brown Leghorn chickens. I live in a 
seven-room house. I liké to live on a farm 
very much. The farm I live on is 99 acres, 
The schoolhouse is two stories high. We have 
seven teachers. My teacher’s name is Miss 
Lucy Gailing. I am nine years old, in the 
4th grade. GRAHAM HARRELL, 

Gates County, N. C. 


A Pet Calf.—I am a member of the 4-H 
club. I think every boy and girl should be- 
long to this club, and own a pet of some 
sort. I have a pet calf and it is two months 
old. I enjoy tending to it. Its mother is a 
Jersey and gives four gallons of milk a day. 
I want to see how large I can taake it be 
when it is grown. 

BERTHA McRAE., 

Montgomery County, N. C. 

Flowers Plus Cow Equals a Bank Account.— 
Here is the history of my bank account. I 
have always been a flower lover. Two years 
ago I had some very nice flowers. I had sevy- 
eral pots of the same kind, so I decided to 
carry some of them to the curb market which 
was open every Saturday morning. My fath- 
er visited the curb market during the spring 
and summer months. I sold $5.45 worth at one 
time. At another time I sold between $7 and 
$8 worth. I wanted to increase my small 
amount in a rapid way. So I bought a nice 
Jersey calf which was two weeks old. I 
bought the calf for .$3.50.. Now she is two 
years old. She has grown into a fine young 
cow. 

I studied and wondered how I could make 
the most money from my cow. Finally a 
man came along wanting to buy a good young 
cow. I decided to sell the cow as I did not 
have time to go to school and give her the 
proper care a cow should have. I sold the 
cow for $75. I thought this was a rapid multi- 
plication of the small amount I once had. 


I now have $75 on my bank account from 
the calf. I have been selling a few flowers 
each year. Three years ago I sold a few, 
two years ago I sold about $16 worth, and last 
year I sold about $25 worth. 


I am planning to increase my bank account 


every year as rapidly as possible. My broth- 
er and I are planning to have a cotton field 
this year. The profit will be divided equally 
between us. ‘I am also planning other ways 
of increasing my bank account. This is my 
first year in high school. I intend to increase 
my bank account as rapidly as possible until 
I get through high school, then I intend to 
go to college. ELSIE PRESLAR. 
Anson County, N. C. 


A Believer in Watermelons.—I am a farm 
boy, eight years old. I go’to school but'l 
can’t write very well so father is writing this 
for me. I am going to copy it and let you see 
how well I can write. I am in the second 
grade. I like to farm. I am going to plant 
this year popcorn, peanuts, and watermelons. 
I will let you know when the watermelons 
get ripe. JAMES CHESTER VADEN. 

Rockingham County, N. C. 


WILLIE WILLIS | 
| By R. QUILLEN—{opyright, 1920, ae | 











“I could of played at- Pug’s all after- 
noon, but his mother didn’t seem to like 
it about us decidin’ to cut her cake 
while she was down town.” 


“It’s awful. hard to say your prayers 


an’ mean it when they make you go #0. 


bed without. finishin’ the last chapter @ 
your book.” 
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is yours FREE 


ANE BRYANT’S New Spring 

Style Book is yours free! It 

is your best guide to Fifth Ave- 
nue’s newest spring styles. 


Lane Bryant garments are not merely 
larger sizes, they are smart slenderizing 
s yles, correctly proportioned for every 
type of stout woman, with ample room 
at arms, bust and hips. 


Every stout woman and miss should 
sce tor herself the new beauty that 
comes with Lane Bryant Styles. 


You can save money on coats, dresses, 
hats and shoes. Send for this new Style 
Book. One copy is yours FREE. : 


fane Pryant 


Address Dept. 152, 39th Street at 
FI AVENUE, NEW YORK 
C114 


All sizes, all colors—Prints, 

t eces Percales, Ginghams, etc. Sol- 

ids and checks. 2-lb. rolls 

contains approximately 15 yards. Satisfaction guaranteed, 

Pay Postman 69c, Plus Postage. Beautiful Premium 
given with order for 4 rolls, $2.69, Plus Postage. 

BRENTMOOR SALES CO., Dept. 38, Kirkwood, Mo. 











OUR GUARANTEE R255 S07, cows 
REAL ESTATE AD- 
VERTISING BECAUSE BUYERS SHOULD 


PERSONALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BE- 
FORE PURCHASING. 











I See By the Ads 
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Makes Lifé 


Sweeter 


© you ever over-indulge at the 
table? Of course! Smoke too much? 
Sometimes! But the system can soon 
¢ made serene and sweet again with 
Phillips Milk of-Magnesia. 

Americans live well. We can’t al- 
Ways avoid indiscretions. Who, indeed, 
would want to be so careful? But 
there is ¢ simple precaution that will 
check all hyperacidity—Phillips Milk 
of Magnesia! 

Use the friendly aid of this perfect 
anti-acid whenever you even suspect 
acidosis. See how soon it will tran- 
Quilize a sour stomach; or counteract 
the nicotine from excessive smoking ; 
or end a bilious spell. Get the genuine 
*hillips Milk of Magnesia that physi- 
Clans employ in prescriptions and endorse 
general use. 














Makes Life Sweeter 


TO MY VALENTINE 


“The roses is red 
The violets is blue, 
Sugar is sweet 
And so are you.” 


If “‘Marthy” sees this 
(And you live it through) 
You’ll first be red, 

And then be blue. 


RIENDS I'm goin’ on a trip. I can 

feel it in my bones. I don’t know 
where I’m goin’ or when I'll be gettin’ 
back, but I can tell I’m a goin’. The 
chances are I'll 
leave right sudden 
like when I go. I 
may not even get this 
letter wrote. If I 
leave off without 
signin’ my name 
you can know I was 
in a hurry. 








Friends, I wish 
you'd look what the 
editor has put in this 
paper on me. Mar- 
thy ain’t seen it yet 
and she ain’t goin’ to if I can help it. 
But it’s awful hard to keep anything from 
a woman. I ain’t never done nothin’ yet 
I didn’t get caught up with and now 
they’ve got this up about me that I didn’t 
do and I reckon I'll get caught on that 
too. If the woman that sent this thing 
wanted to do right she’d write Marthy 
right off. and tell her this thing ain’t 
nothin’ but one of them trick Valentines 
like city folks sends one another just for 
fun. I reckon she won’t though cause 


BILL CASPER 


| she didn’t even sign her name to this. 


I was just a enjoyin’ of all the pretty 
Valentines friends from all over this 
country sent me and a havin’ the biggest 
time I’ve had since Christmas. Friends, 
I sure do thank you. I wasn’t lookin’ 
for nothin’ else till the 4th of July or 
maybe Christmas because don’t nobody 


know my birthday comes in. August. 
As I was sayin’ I was havin’ a big 
time till this one showed up. I was a en- 


joyin’ this one too and a lookin’ how nice 
she pasted my picture on the other one. 
But when I started readin’ what it said 
and got to that second verse I knew the 
jig was up. 


Friends, if some of you will let me 
come and stay awhile, I promise I won’t 
be no trouble. I’ do my part of the 
work and on rainy days I'll split stove- 
wood and shuck corn and I can milk a 
cow if I have to. You better write quick 
or you might not ketch me here. 


Now I want to say a few words about 
the big prize business I’m a goin’ to run 
in this paper the last one this month. 
I’ve done made me up a list out of last 
week’s paper and this one and I'll ketch 
the rest as they come. Don’t forget to 
save every paper this month. . Ill print 
my list in the last. . .... 


Editor’s Note.—Has anybody seen Bill 
Casper? It seems he left home rather hur- 
riedly, not even taking time to sign his 
letter above. We must get in touch with 
him because we are depending upon him to 
handle all details of the prize contest he 
announced in his column last week. Any- 
one secing him will please report to us by 
first mail. Do not wire. 
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Maybe you don't 
know what a good 


tractor you have! 





—here’s a way to make it 


Give that tractor of yours a filling 
of Quaker State Tractor Oil of 
the right grade. Then cut loose 
on the toughest job you can find. 

Man, this is o#/. Oil that stands 
up and fights heat to a standstill. 
Oil that tirelessly smoothes the 
way for every moving part. Oil 
that leaves no carbon in its wake. 
The old tractor will kick up her 
heels like a frisky young colt. 
And she’ll stay young and sweet- 
running and willing. Because 
this is a different kind of oil from 
start to finish. 

First: Quaker State Special- 
ized Tractor Oils have the right 
start in life. They are made ex- 
clusively from 100% pure Penn- 
sylvania Grade Crude. And this 
Crude, because of its quality, 
costs two to three times as much 
as the crude from which most 
tractor oils are made! 

A good beginning! Next: 
Quaker State Tractor Oils are 
specialized to the job. Quaker 
State engineers studied all im- 
portant makes of tractors, before 
a drop of this oil was produced. 
Then they set about refining oils 
especially suitable for their use. 
There was no guess work. When 


operate like it 
never did before 


they had finished, they had a 
grade of oil custom-built to every 
tractor lubrication need! 

The Quaker State dealer in 
your vicinity will tell you just 
what grade of Quaker State is 
exactly suited to your make of 
tractor. Get acquainted with 
him! Buy a drum of Quaker 
State right now, and you'll be set 
to lick that 75% of all tractor 
troubles which come from poor 
lubrication. You'll find out what 
a good tractor you really have! 


And for your automobile— 
Buy Quaker State Motor Oil 
at the green-and-white service 
station sign! This oil is super- 
refined—a special process which 
removes from every gallon a 
quart or more of material that 
has little or no value in lubricat- 
ing an automobile motor. Instead 
of a quart of waste, you get four 
full quarts of lubricant in Quaker 
State. An extra quart in every 
gallon! 


QUAKER STATE 
SPECIALIZED TRACTOR 





OILS 


Refined from 100% Pitre Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude 


QUAKER STATE OIL 
REFINING COMPANY 


Oil City, Pa. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 
ONDAY, March 11—‘I remem- 
ber,” said Christopher Morley, the 
well known poet and novelist, “a poem 
which I heard many, many years ago :— 
‘Many a truth 
well-known 
Was hidden to Ponce 

de Leon; 
The Fountain of Youth 
—we know it now— 
Is the udder of a 
healthy cow.’ ” 

Tuesday, March 12. 
—Children should 
have at least three 
pints of milk a day, 
plenty of green veg- 
etables, and enough other foods to make 

a balanced: diet. : 








to us 





AUTT 


Wednesday, March 13.—A nice way to 
keep the recipes you cut from magazines 
and papers until you are ready to file 
them is to paste an envelope on the inside 
cover of your recipe book and put the 
recipes into it as you clip them, 

Thursday, March 14.—After grating 
store or pressed cheese, rub a hard crust 
of bread over the grater. The grater is 
freed of the particles of cheese and the 
crumbs of bread and cheese are useful. 

Friday, March 15.—Washing the cream 
separator in water containing soda _in- 
stead of soap does away with that slimy, 
milky water. 

Saturday, March 16.—A quick way. to 
cream.the butter. for your cake today is 
to heat the mixing bowl with scalding 
water. Wipe it thoroughly and put in 
the butter... It will cream very quickly 
but the bowl is not hot enough to melt it. 

Sunday, March 17.— 


“Tf radio’s slim fingers can pluck a melody 
From night and toss it over a continent or 


sea; 

If the petaled white notes of a violin 

Are blown across a mountain or a city din; 

If songs like crimson roses are culled from 
thin blue air, 

Why should mortals wonder if God hears 
prayer?” 
























MILK WITH RICE if 





Se al rice in water when you expect 
: to use it as the starchy food at din- 
ner, as an ingredient of various made 
dishes, such as stews or scalloped com- 
binations, or in soups, cakes, or breads. 


Cook rice in milk when you wish to 
increase its food value. Its flavor, too, 
is enhanced when it is cooked in whole 
or skimmilk or in half milk and half 
water. Rice will absorb four times its 
volume of milk so a cupful to a quart of 
milk will result in a combination high in 
food value. Rice cooked in milk may be 
served as a breakfast cereal or a dessert 
with fresh, canned, or dried fruits. 


You know how deliciously creamy old- 
fashioned rice pudding is—the kind made 
without eggs—in which the thickening 
of the milk is done by long, slow cook- 
ing. The milk acquires a characteristic 
flavor. Another good rice and milk pud- 
ding is rice Bavarian. 

The two recipes below are from Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1195, Rice as a. Food, which 
contains many suggestions for preparing 
rice. Write to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for the bulletin, 
which is free. 

Old-fashioned Creamy Rice Pudding.—One 
tablespoon uncooked rice, 1 quart milk, % 
teaspoon nutmeg or cinnamon, 1 teaspoon salt, 
Y% cup sugar. 

Wash the rice, add the -other ingredients, 
pour into a good sized baking dish, cook in 
the oven slowly for 2 or 3 hours, stirring 
frequently. If allowed to cook slowly the 
milk thickens to a creamy consistency and 
the rice swells to several times its original 
size. If double the quantity of rice is used, 
the mixture does not require such long cook- 
ing but it is not.so creamy. Half .a cup of 
raisins may be added to the rice pudding and 
allowed to cook with the milk. 

Rice Bavarian Cream.—One-half cup uncook- 
ed rice, % cup sugar, 4 cups milk, 1 table- 
spoon granulated gelatine dissolved in 4 ta- 
blespoons cold water, nutmeg or cinnamon, 
whites of 2 eggs, 1 teaspoon salt, % teaspoon 
vanilla, 

Wash the rice and cook it in a double 
boiler with the sugar, salt, and milk until 
soft and thick, stirring frequently. Soak the 
gelatine in cold water, stir it into the hot 
rice mixture, add the spicé, and let the mix- 
ture cool. When nearly set, fold in the whites 
of eggs beaten stiff, stir in the vanilla, and 
turn the -mixture into molds. Serve with 
whipped cream or with custard sauce, dotted 
with tart jelly—Courtesy of U. S. D. A, 
Home Economics Bureau. 





‘A FEW TRUTHS ABOUT MILK’ 





S MILK a perfect food? You read 

sometimes that it is. Well, it’s not. If 
it were, a man—or a rat which thrives on 
the same food man does—could be 
brought through childhood, adolescence, 
manhood, and old age“on' a diet of milk 
alone”* Milk’ is a ‘perfect*food far in- 
fants but fora limited: number of months 
only, then the child needs other foods, 
wisely selected. 

Milk sufficient iron 


does not contain 


SOME DELICIOUS DISHES MAY BE MADE FROM MILK AND RICE 


Polished rice, as we buy it at the stores, supplies energy. 


Milk taken with it provides 


material for inducing the growth of healthy tissue in the young and maintaining it in the 
adult, protecting the body from sickness and augmenting the value of the rice. 






to meet the needs of the growing young 
over a prolonged period. They are born 
with enough for the nursing period but 
for that only; then oranges, egg yolk, 
cereals, pot liquor, and other foods sup- 
ply this. 

Milk is deficient in another something 
the nature of which is not known. It is 
that something in milk which, when milk 
is the sole food, causes animals to cease 
growth before full adult size. Various 
percentages of wheat have been tried to 
make up for this; many other foods, 
too. Milk, some starchy food, and liver 





LOOKS AS, IF HE IS ENJOYING IT TOO 


ke é é : 
—Photo by Bureau of Home Economics, U. 8, D. A. 


An extra meal for an active boy who wants 
to be a regular »fellow in school athletics. 
Coffee and well fried meat never make the big, 
tough bones and muscles necessary for size, 
strength, and endurance but milk and a well 
balanced sandwich have helped many a boy 
to be big boned, husky, and brawny. 


have been found to give better results 
than milk, a starchy food, and beefsteak. 
Indeed, 5 per cent liver, 60 per cent 
whole milk, and a carbohydrate have 
produced animals of excellent size and 
vitality to the fourth generation. This 
proves that liver is one of our valuable 
foods—probably ali the vital organs are. 

Milk requires other amino acids to sup- 
plement its own proteins. I can explain 
this briefly. perhaps by saying that the 
molecules,.@f; whieh man is made are not 
just like the, protein, molecules. of which 
the lower animals are made and _ there- 
fore of those in milk. Digestion splits 
these’ into about 20 different parts known 
as amino acids. When eaten they recom- 
bine and are available for the human 
body. It has been found that gelatine 
is a ver¥ good food. for supplementing 
these proteins in which milk is low. 
Therefore gelatine is found to be more 
valuable than we have previously sus- 
pected it to’ be. 


Milk Is Invaluable, However 


ILK: is invaluable in the diet: be- 
cause milk is the only food for 
which there is no effective substitute. 
Milk is a wonderful food itself, sup- 
plying, as it does, flesh-building material, 
bone building material, and many of 
those vitamines which are necessary for 
health and growth. 
Milk’s greatest contribution to the diet, 
aside from its actual ingredients, is that 


ae 

















it is so constituted that it enhances the 
value of many other foods. 


Milk contains all the known vitamines, 
Skimmilk contains about 10 per cent of 
vitamine A and the cream 90 per cent. 
This is the vitamine on which, in meas- 
ure and among other benefits, the wel- 
fare of the tear, saliva, and other glands 
depends. Vitamine B milk has in small 
quantities but it makes valuable those in 
liver, yeast, the wheat germ, and also 
green leaves. Vitamine B, speaking gen- 
erally, prevents nervousness and “catch- 
ing’ diseases. Vitamine C is in milk, 
especially in the milk of cows fed on 
green feed. It is easily destroyed by 
cooking or drying. It is the vitamine 
that particularly prevents broken blood 
vessels and anemia. 


There is little vitamine D in cow’s 
milk but there is some. It is augmented 
by sunshine and cod liver oil, sometimes 
by “pot liquor.” It prevents bow legs, 
big head, pigeon breast, and other bone 
abnormalities by assisting the body to 
utilize the calcium and phosphorus sup- 
plied by other foods. Mothers-to-be 
should have plenty of milk. 
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| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 





RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 


your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our latest Fashion Maga- 
zine. It is splendid and contains attractive 
styles for the spring season, suggestions re- 
garding gifts that can be made at home, also 
attractive styles for children and a good se- 
lection of embroidery. Send 15 cents today 
for your copy, addressing Fashion Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer. 


‘COOKED MILK FOR CHILDREN 


F COWS are free from disease, if 

they are kept clean, are milked in a 
clean barn, by clean, healthy people with 
clean hands and clothes, then such milk 
is-as safe and: good as human beings cat 
make it. 

If milk is not absolutely clean, it 
should be sterilized. Cooking. kills vita- 
mine C, however, so oranges and toma- 
toes are used to replace this. 











The usual milk-borne diseases are ty- 
phoid, scarlet fever, septic fever, and 
tuberculosis. Pasteurizing does kill most 
of the germs but it should not be used 
as a substitute for cleanliness with milk, 
nor as an excuse for not having the 
farm agent or a veterinarian test the 
cow for tuberculosis, because there are 
certain spore-forming. organisms that 
withstand heat. 

Modified milk is cow’s milk that is 
changed by the addition of milk sugat 
and water to resemble the composition 
of human milk. Sometimes it is brought 
just to the boiling point to lighten and 
soften the curd. This last is done only 
when it can be put in a very cold place to 
chill quickly. 

Certified milk is milk produced and de- 
livered under the best guaranteed condi- 
tioris possible. 

Pasteurized milk is milk kept at 150 
degrees Fahrenheit for 40 minutes and 
chilled immediately. This kills active 
but not spore germs. 


Sterilized mitk is that in which both 
bacteria and spores are destroyed. T° 
do this milk is kept at 212 degrees Fah- 
renheit (boiling point) for an hour. If, 
as for traveling, it must be kept more 
than 12 hours the process must be twice 
repeated. 


Lime water is used, about a tablespoo® 
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oa pint of milk, to correct acidity and 


cause curd to form in smaller flakes in 
the stomach. To make it, boil water 20 
minutes, let cool, drop into it a piece of 
ynslaked lime as large as a walnut. Stir, 
let stand to settle, pour the clear solution 
into clean bottles, and cork well. The lime 
residue, if put on the house plants, will 
kifl any worms in the soil. 


|” WANT TO BE STYLISH? | 
fll | 


ANT to be stylish? Of course 

you do. Then you want our Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Farm. Woman 
Spring and. Summer Style Book. It’s 
mighty pretty. 

This style book has 66 dress styles, 
many in color, some in black and white, 
all showing back as well as front of 
the dress. Those dresses with blouse, 
skirt, and coat, called ensemble, are par- 
ticularly lovely. The sport dresses with 
jackets would make any gifl or woman 
look young and vivacious, and the after- 
noon dresses are smart and utterly femi- 
nine. : 

Circular flaring skirts of thin, soft 
material are shown in very many of the 
dresses. Blouses are popular, too, evi- 
dently. They enhance any wardrobe be- 
cause a gay one, a pale one, a thick one, 
and a dainty one can be worn with one 
pleated black satin skirt. I forgot to 
say that in the ensembles most of the 
coats are lined with the material of 
which the dress or blouse is made. 


Don’t Be Shocked, Please 


ERCY Westmore is the artist who 

makes up those Hollywood stars you 
see in the films. Well, he gives a page 
of pictures and suggestions about make- 
up. That’s on page 7. 








On page 15 are pictures and an article 
on “The Crowning Glory.” Of course, 
it’s about how to do the hair most be- 
comingly. 

Oh, there’s so much else I can’t de- 
scribe it all. There are pages about un- 
dies, aprons, shoes, and pocketbooks, a 
parade of juvenile fashions, smart cos- 
tumes for young fashionables from 


three days to seven years, and all pat- 
terns have instructions as to how to use 
them. 

Dolls, towels, book covers, animals, 
pillows, laundry bags, pajamas for men 
and girls, kimonos, spring hats—all are 
discussed. Even page 28 is devoted to 
showing a young girl how to make her 
first dress. Little brother is not neg- 
lected; outside, undies, even to the em- 
broidered anchors and the black cat 3124 
that guards it—all- for him. Oh, it’s a 
great book, 34 pages, 12x 12% inches, 
stuffed full of everything to: make a 
woman look her sweetest and best. 





| HOT GINGERBREAD WITH 
CHEESE FILLING 








LMOST all kinds of gingerbread are 
good but there are some ways of 
serving gingerbread that makes it even 
better. Serving it warm, for instance; 


adding some contrasting flavor or tex- 





—Photo by U. S. D. A. 
CHEESE FILLING FOR GINGERBREAD 


ture; brightening up its somber color 
with a bit of white. One of the ways 
of achieving all these points is to use 
cream cheese, nuts, and dates with it as 
suggested by this Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics recipe :— 


Cheese Filling.—Two cups cottage cheese, 
2 cups chopped dates, 1 cup chopped nuts, 
¥% teaspoon salt, cream. Mash the cheese and 
mix with it enotgh cream to give it the con- 
sistency of a soft filling. Add the dates, nuts, 
and salt, and mix well. Split open a thin loaf 
of hot gingerbread, spread the cheese mix- 
ture on the lower half, replace the upper 
part, and press it down lightly. The quan- 
tity of cheese filling given here is enough 
for a loaf of gingerbread about 8 or 10 inches 
long. Serve the gingerbread at once while 
still hot.—Courtesy U. S. D. A., Bureau of 
Home Economics. 








Pattern Department 
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%4—This general utility dress is made of 
white and green striped linene and 
is trimmed in solid green. The style 
18 practical for almost any material 
and is in excellent taste because of 
its simple lines. The pattern comes 
in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 34% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting, ° 

@4—What little girl would not be proud 
of this attractive frock? It is made 
of blue and tan plaid gingham with a 
jacket of blue to match the blue in 
the plaid. The pattern comes in 
Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 

>t — 














8 requires 1% yards of 40-inch plaid * 
material with % yard of 36-inch plain 
material. A velveteen jacket made 
by this pattern would augment any 
dress for style or for a chilly day. 

398—Here is just the way to make the fig- 
ured silk you are planning for this 
spring. The flares on the skirt and 
the bows on the left side are very 
stylish and attractive. This dress is 
made of blue and gray figured geor- 
gette and is worn with gray hose 
and black slippers. The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 4% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. 
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My big, new 


Delco-Light 


POWER Plant 
savesme$602 a year 


— Reports W.H. Fox 


MAGINE saving $602 a year.:. 514 
hours a day... on your farm! Think 
of having electric power, electriclights, 


running water... all for nothing. W. 
Fox, of Ohio, does. Read what 
and Mrs. Fox say about the big, new 1500- 
watt, 4-cylinder, Delco-Light Power and 
Light Plant used on their Dairy farm... 
how it saves 10 hours a week in the house 
and makes farm life more worth while. 
Remember, it will do the same for you. 
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Thousands credit Delco-Light with 


amazing savings 


From thousands of farmers come stories 


of time and labor saved 
... bigger earnings. 
All because Delco-Light 
does hard work betterand 
cheaper. By actual figures 
it pays a profit. ‘Saves 
$876 a year on milking 
labor cost’’...W. E. Mil- 
ler, Kentucky. “Earns 
$3.00 a day by increasing 
egg production”... Mrs. 
Gibson. ‘Saves pigs at far 
rowing time’’... Mr. Rup- 
pert, Minnesota. These 
farmers know that Delco- 
Lightis atime, laborand money saver. 





Pays Profit for Country Stores 
Any way you figure, Delco-Light 
makes money. In stores the 1500- 
Watt plant will operate a Pp, Water 
System, Frigidaire refrigerating 
equipment, meat and coffee grinders, 
light up store, basement and signs. In fill- 


ing stations it will operate air compressors, 
gas pumps, and illuminate the place. 


Send for the Complete Profit Story 


Figure what Delco-Light would save you. 










Mr. W.H. Fox writes: “I use 
re d Delco-Light 1500 watt 
blant for power to operate 
milking machine, cream 
separator, bottle washer, and 
two pressure tanks. 


“This saves me in labor 
alone 5\/. hours per day. 
Delco-Light makes me $1.65 
ber day.” ($602.25 a year at 
30c¢ per hour.) 

Mrs. Fox says: “The new 
Delco-Light 1500-watt plant 
saves me 10 hours a week.” 





Prove to yourself that you’re spending more 
without Delco-Light than you would with it. 
Have a home demonstration. It costs 
nothing .... may save you thousands of 
dollars. Call your dealer now. Find out how 
easily you can have Delco-Light on G.M.A.C. 
easy terms. 

And now... today... send for the entire 
Delco-Light profit story which proves, with 
facts, that Delco-Light is one of the finest 
investments you can make. Tear off the 
coupon, sign it and mail to 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. P2106, Dayton, Ohio 


More than 325,000 Satisfied Users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT 
Also Manufacturers of I), Electric Water Systems 





The Big, New POWER Plant 


1500 WATTS! 
See this new 4-cylinder, 1500-watt Combination 
Delco-Light that develops 3 b. p. at the pulley. 





PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTORS 
ee et ee 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 

H Dept. P210, Dayton, Ohio. 


: Please send literature as checked: 
(J Delco-Light Electric Plants 


(0 ® Electric Water Systems 
00 Belco-Light Batteries 
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There is a Delco-Light Dealer in every community. 


The nearest wholesale distributors are listed below: 


Delco-Light Company. E. J. Herman Co., 


Charlotte Sales Branch, 722 N. St. M 

221 N. Graham St., 

Charlotte, N. C. 

The Domestic Electric Com- 
Pany, 

2019 North Fifth Ave., 

Birmingham, Ala. 

W. P. Galloway Co., 

26 Commercial Bldg., 

805 Markham St., 

Little Rock, Ark. 


Delco-Light Company, 
Atlanta Sales Branch, 
508 Stewart Ave., S.W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


R. F. Trant, 
ve. 
Norfolk, Va. 


718 South 


San Antonio, Texas. 


P. M. Bratten Company, H.C 
1324 East Front St,, 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Cor. 12th St. and Monticello Lexington Sales 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


W. C. Dance, 
811-13 N. Broadway, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


*s St., 


. C. Baker, Inc., 
29 Franklin Road, 
Roanoke, Va. 


ranch, 
237-239 East Main St. 
Lexington, Ky. 


Delco-Light Company, 


East Tennessee Electric Co., The S. A. Long Electric Co., 


st. 146-148 N. Market St., 
Wichita, Kansas. 










































































Don’t Expect Bag Balm Results 
With Ordinary Ointments 


Surface healing with common ointments 
is slow, ineffective. Penetration is the Ii 

Bag Balm secret. A compound of won- Oo ‘ 
dérful healing medicated ointment, with 

a vigorously-antiseptic penetrating oil 


f XN 

” trouble-free S 
enables Bag Balm to strike deep into the * trou 4 NM ee > 
pores and tissues. Quick; thorough heal- ds ds a f 
ing is the result. This antiseptic-oil in- WS rH; é TS Q@N : 
gredient is produced only by our own a wi 
exclusive process. ~ Te Qa Zt. S 


For chaps, cuts, cracked or sore teats—for 
Caked Bag, Bunches, Inflammation of the 
Udder, and other troubles of the milk- ucing 
organs Bag Balm insures quick h , com- 
fort, easy milking. For all farm healing Bag 
Balm is thorough and inexpensive. 

Large 10-ounce package, at feed, drug, 
hardware and general stores. Mailed postpaid 
if dealer is not supplied. Beware of imitations 
of the Bag Balm name or package. Write for 
free booklet, ‘‘ Dairy Wrinkles.” 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 
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°,9 Best by Test for Over 
Tait’s O38 


Illustrated Catalog No. 20 


Thorobred Prisha ee 
Seeds |: : 


SEEDSMEN 
Norfolk, Virginia 

















































«You can’t sell me bogus repairs for my 
plow. Mr. Oliver guarantees my plow to 
work satisfactorily if I keep it equipped 
with genuine Oliver repairs and I don’t in- 
tend to do anything that will ruin that 
guarantee.”” 

You have a right to expect the best service 
from your Oliver plow. It is built for that 
purpose but is guaranteed only when 
equipped with genuine Oliver repairs. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 
Plowmakers for the World 
Richmond, Va. — _ Atlanta, Ga. 
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BLUE STEEL N 
WE WANT YOUTO SEE AND TRY THIS FINE RAZOR OD 











IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY THI 
Ts hay pA) S RAZOR fe bave. After trial If you want to 


rarer -86—4f you strop made by us for D 

razers will be sent postpaid, if you the § 

fazer and strep for S500 Try. the Taror—thon declan for moceid, Mat buy & Detier quailty 
_DIXIE MANUFACTURING CO., UNION CITY, GA 


buy it or return in 10 6 


“Send razor on consignment for free trial I will 
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| THAT FOOL, JOHN HINSON | 


(Continued from page 14) 





chat awhile.” He stood on the steps ex- 
pectantly, but Pop waved to him curtly 
and rumbled on towards his home. 

“If that don’t just beat all! We got 
more things to talk about than we ever 
heard, and nobody wants to take time to 
talk.” Scratching his head moodily, Nel- 
son went back into his store and sat 
down behind the tiny pigeonholes placed 
on top of the counter that constituted his 
postoffice, picked up a handful of post- 


“cards, and began to read them dutifully. 


He never thought that he was doing 
wrong by reading postcards addressed to 
other people. “If they didn’t want peo- 
ple to see what they are saying, why 
didn’t they write a letter?” he always 
argued with some heat. : 

The sharp cracks of whips aroused him 
and he again walked to the door and 
watched a big bunch of cattle file past 
on their way to the dipping vat, while 
red-faced .drivers urged them on. 


“Ain’t people funny?”  soliloquized 
Nelson as he poked at the sleepy cat that 
lay stretched out in the hot sunshine. 
“When they passed a law saying we had 
to dip, nobody would do it. _.Now they 
done away with the law and everybody’s 
gone to dippin’! It gets me! Then them 
Leaton fellows tried to force us to vote 
a bond issue to make us gravel this here 
road, and we wouldn’t do it. Now our 
people, headed by Hinson and Pop An- 
ders, are figgerin’ on votin’ bonds to con- 
nect up with the state highway. It sure 
beats me!” 


XI 


ATURDAY afternoon in Leaton. Al- 
ready business was beginning to pick 
up after a rather slack summer. Cotton 
was being picked and farmers were buy- 
ing steadily as their credit was increased 
by the merchants—dependent, of course, 
upon the number of bales of cotton that 
would be harvested. 
“Cotton—cotton—always cotton!” said 
Hinson to himself as he sat in his car in 
front of the courthouse and watched the 
farmers driving from town with wagons 
loaded down with provisions. 
goes a fellow with bacon, beans, corn- 
meal, syrup, and lots of canned goods. 
He got two sacks of corn and three sacks 
of oats for his teams—and yes, I'll be 
darned if he hasn’t got a pound of butter 
lying on that pile of groceries!” He got 
out of his car and made his way up to 
Clements’ office. 


“Say, Clements, answer me a question! 
What does it profit a man to grow more 
cotton to pay more debts on that cotton 
so that he can grow more cotton? Why 
don’t farmers live at home and make cot- 
ton their clear surplus?” 

“Listen at our little bright eyes!” ex- 
claimed Clements, looking up” from his 


desk. “Just you run out and make ’em 
do it. You believe you've said something 
original; but thinking men have been 


saying that same thing long before either 
of us were born. But I'll forgive you 
and won’t throw you out of the office.” 
He grinned. “Just because you are try- 
ing to make a decent farmer out of your- 
self is not any reason why farming is 
going to be revolutionized in a day. Some 
of these old birds are going to have to 
die off: That’s why we keep trying to 
errcourage the kids in these 4-H clubs. 
They are the ones that are going to reap 
what we have sowed—if any, and if you 
get what I mean, and if you don’t get it, 
I don’t care.” Clements rose and 
stretched himself. “Tell me all about 
how things are going down your way. I 
notice your cream checks have more than 
doubled. I was looking over the books 
last night down at the creamery. You 
must be making money with your cows. 
Going to pay off that note that falls due 
on your loan in September ?” 

“Sure!” Hinson frowned - slightly. 
“I’ve been spending all the cash my cows 
bring in, so I'll have to pay off the note 


- 


“There” 


with the money I get on my cotton, 
What do you think the price wil] be 
about that time?” 

“As low as the speculators can forge 
it,”. said Clements cryptically. “Thapy 
be good and low. Do you know—” fe 
pointed a finger at Hinson—“that the 
farmers that sell their cotton here jn 
Leaton get about $10 less than the mar. 
ket price, just because there’s just two 
buyers here to take their crop, and these 
buyers have a perfect understanding be- 
tween themselves. ‘Pay just as little as 
you possibly can. They’ve got to sell— 
they'll groan and cuss, but we'll get the 
cotton in the end.’” Clements strode up 
and down. “You know, Hinson, I get so 
darned discouraged sometimes that I 
could jump in the river. Why do men— 
men with more than the average intellj- 
gence—put up with such things? The 
unorganized farmer reminds me of a 
poor little lamb surrounded by a pack of 
wolves. 


“We had to fight to get a cooperative 
creamery here, but it wasn’t so hard; 
there were no prominent citizens making 
a living from cream; but we've got a 
darn good Farm Bureau Cotton Associa- 
tion that’s doing: finé work in most of 
the state, yet we can’t do a thing in this 
county. Why? Well, all of the big- 
gest men here are interested in cotton. 
The bankers, the merchants—all of ’enf 
want their pay for the year’s credit in 
cotton. The farmer pays in cotton—he 
gets just about half what it’s worth. He's 
stung on the grade, he’s stung on the 
staple, then he’s stung still more on_ the 
price! 
with the big men of the town. They get 
what the merchants don’t have to take, 
If I try to get this work started in here, 
I’m liable to have my local appropriation 
cut off, because the men who skin the 
farmers usually control the politics of 
the county. What’s a fellow going to 
do? Is it any wonder that so many coun- 
ty agents become spineless ‘yes-yes’ boys? 
They catch it if they do something worth 
while, and more of it if they don’t.” 


“T tell you what you can do,” Hinson 
laughed. “Write a book entitled, ‘Why 
Be a County Agent and Try to Help the 
Farmer When He Doesn’t Appreciate 
Kh? 

“Can’t do that,” said Clements, “be- 
cause some of them do appreciate the 
things we do for them. If I’d quit this 
county now I’d feel that I was deserting 
in the face of the enemy. I’m going to 
put this thing over as it should be or 
else—” 

“Listen; you are taking advantage of 
me,” complained Hinson. “I came up 
here to tell you my troubles, and you are 
dishing yours out to me.” ‘ 

“Well, I’m through for awhile—so let’s 
hear yours.” Cements sat down. 

Briefly, Hinson told him about the at- 
tempt to blow up the vat, and how ome 
man, the ringleader, had escaped. 
couldn’t make out just how he looked; 
but I’ll bet he’s got a crippled leg. 1 
know I plugged him at least one time. 
saw him stagger.” 

“Now isn’t that strange!” exclaimed 
the agent. “The only man I’ve seefl 
around here nursing a crippled leg 8 
Deputy Jim Priestly.” 


The county agent looked at Hinsom 
speculatively. “Now, I’m not the man 
to be suspicious of anybody; but do you 
suppose that rival of yours has been 
snooping around your place? You know 
Morris and Priestly and the entire gang 
that have been in office so long have al- 
ways counted strong on your > district 
down there.. They. never have tried. to 
enforce the dipping law down there D& 
cause they wanted to stand in with the 
people. Now, since you have been cast 
ing sweet eyes at the sheriff's daughtety 
Jim has a personal motive also in hurt 
ing you.” 

Hinson shook his head. “Surely 
Priestly is not that kind of a man. 


must have been someone else; but since 


you mention it, that roadster the 
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WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


aad - begin vetaiihian Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get’ the most busi- 
ness. White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. C-18 PGF MEMPHIS, TENN 























80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 





Simply wondert ball The ‘mit 
of value oe ey tt think! 
rT NE avi HON- 
OGRAPH on 30 ok Free 


Trial, aad on tons io towen 


$ 2: A MONTH 
Saotrepe LA iy poy. Magnitcent 

n ] 
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oomnnes with thefinest 
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Send No Money 
Just a postal with your name 
and a limi 
we of machines ship) 


Vis PHONOGR: 
Dest. ve2X 166, moanart CO. 


Chick 
- Diarrhea 


Avoid the usual loss of 
chicks by putting Avicol 
in the drinking water. 
Positively prevents and 
stopsdiarrhea and bowel 
diseases. Quickly revives 
dying chicks. Endorsed 
by thousands who have 
uged it with perfect suc- 
cess, year after year. Send 50c for liberal 
package, or $1 for extra-large economy size. 
The best remedy you ever used, or money 
tefundel. Burrell-Dugger Co., 828 Postal 
Station Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Buy your metal roofi 

ng, shingles, Spanish tile, 
mane, etc., " Ree nem the world’s largest 
: urer 0 t metal building materials, at. 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of eatisied users. 











© Own our own rolling mills, Enormous output 
meres | lowest Production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bo’ 
benefit. aa varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better, Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
~ L’ at special p: rices. This —" ane the 
test. Outlaste't the building to which applied. 
Ready Made Garages and Buildings | 
Lowin cost. Easily erected; Permanent.” 
» Alltypes and sises tosuit your pares be | 
. Now's the time for eetee Write fi A, Roof- 































jumped in the other night looked strange- 
ly like the one Priestly rides in.” 

“We'll not say anything about it,” said 
Clements. “I can’t afford having that 
bird en my trail. He and his crowd could 
get my job if they’d get it in for me.” 
Riley to talk, we'll 
know just exactly who was with him. 
What you say if we ask Sheriff Morris 
if we can talk with him?” Hinson got 
up. “Let’s see; this shooting happened 
Wednesday night. This is Saturday. He 
must be pretty lonesome.” 


“If we can get 


The two walked downstairs and 
knocked at the sheriff's office. 


“Come in,” called out Morris in his 
booming voice. “Oh, it’s Clements and 
the boy who’s going to get rich milking 
cows!” He pulled himself slowly out 
of his chair and shook hands. “Sit down 
and tell me all the news out in your 
neighborhood, Mr. Hinson. I’ve always 
had a soft feeling for folks out Gray- 
ville way. They always vote solid for 
me and the other fellows in my faction. 
I hope you won't try to upset things, eh, 
boy?” Morris clapped Hinson on the 
back jovially. 


“IT see no reason why I should oppose 
you, sheriff.” Hinson drew back slightly. 
He didn’t fancy boisterous, back-slapping 
politicians. They never seemed sincere. 
“T’m wondering if you would let us go in 
and talk with Sam Riley—the man Pop 
Anders brought in Thursday morning for 
attempting to blow up our vat and for 
shooting with intent te kill.” 


The smile froze on the sheriff’s face. 
“Riley, oh—er—you mean that pore 
mangy specimen? Well, to tell you the 
truth—he’s not in jail. He dug a half- 
dozen bricks out of the wall and this 
morning we couldn’t find hide nor hair 
of him. I sent a deputy out to look for 
him, but don’t suppose we'll catch the 
rascal. You fellows don’t intend to push 
the charge, do you? He’s been scared 
good and plenty, and he won’t show up 
in your neighborhood any more. Why 
don’t you just drop the whole thing, eh?” 

“I didn’t think that an officer of the 
law ever condoned lawlessness,” said 
Hinson coldly. “We did intend to try to 
have this case brought to trial. “Fhere’s 
nothing left to do now, of course.” He 
turned to go, and Clements, who had been 
a silent listener, started out with him. 


“See here now; I hope you boys won’t 
feel that I’ve neglected to do my duty. 
I can’t help it if the county has such a 
rotten jail that a man can dig out so 
easily. Here, take a cigar—come on over 
to the cafe and let’s get a good cup of 
coffee.” Morris was plainly worried. 


“No, thank you; I must be getting on 
back to Clements’ office. I want to dis- 
cuss some plans of work with him. See 
you later.” Hinson nodded and walked 
out. 

Not a word was spoken until they had 
entered the agent’s office and closed the 
door. 


“Now wouldn’t that knock you for a 
row of tin cans!’’ Clements slammed 
his hat in the corner and slumped down 
into his chair. “Somebody let that fel- 
low out of jail.’ He didn’t have sense 
enough nor energy to pick up a chair. 
Something’s rotten around here, and it 
smelled pretty strong around the sher- 
iff’s office !’”’ 

Hinson glanced at his watch. “Five 
o'clock. I think I'll be going. Several 
things I want to do around town before 
I strike out for home.” 

“One of them being a visit to the home 
of the fair lady?” questioned Clements 
smilingly. 

“Yes, since you mention it. I had 
thought of going around to see Miss 
Morris. It’s been about ten days since 
we saw each other, and I don’t mind tell- 
ing you I’m lonesome as the deuce.” 

“Don’t let me keep you. I was young 
and in love once myself; but watch that 
Deputy Priestly. He’s liable to plug 


(Continued next week) 
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Look 
for this 


Ask your A.S.A. 


about this new buying 
guide to fertilizer 


OUR Authorized Swift Agent has 

news for you! He will tell you 
about a new buying guide to ferti- 
lizers—a guide as important as guar- 
anteed analysis! 


You know that guaranteed analysis 
guarantees the amount of plantfood. 
It does not guarantee the quality of 
the fertilizer. 


Now—a new buying guide! 


Now on every bag of Swift’s Red 
Steer Fertilizer you will find a Cer- 
tificate of Quality. It tells you that 
Red Steer is made of BEST MATE- 
RIALS, DOUBLE MIXED,TRIPLE 
TESTED. 


This new Certificate is your assur- 
ance that Red Steer Fertilizers are 
made from the BEST MATERIALS 
—plantfood from the most productive 
sources. They have gone through 
two complete mixings—DOUBLE 
MIXED—to make sure of easy drill- 
ing and that each plant will get its 
share of plantfood. 


It certifies that Swift’s Red Steer 
Fertilizers undergo at least three 
rigid tests in up-to-date laboratories, 
TRIPLE TESTED! To assure the 
right kind of plantfood, in the right 
form and correct amount, 


**Best Materials, Double Mixed, Triple 
Tested” — Look for this tag 


See your A. S. A. Ask him to show 
you the Certificate of Quality—your 
assurance of a plus value in fertilizers. 
Ask him about Red Steer high 
analysis fertilizers for cotton, corn, 
and other crops—12-6-6, 15-5-5 and 
12-4-4. He has the recommendations 
worked out by Swift & Company ex- 
perts, in co-operation with your State 
Experiment Station, for the analysis 
best suited for your soil and crop. 
Your Authorized Swift Agent is a 
good man to know. He can show you 
how to make more profit by the right 
use of fertilizer. Make his acquaint- 
ance. Youcan find him by looking for 
the signshown below, or write usdirect. 


Swift & Company 
Fertilizer Works 
Atlanta, Ga. 














Albany, Ga. PNUnsevelavAane| 
Columbia, S. C. Sw'ft Agent 
Greensboro, N.C. Cw —ey 


New Orleans, La. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Savannah, Ga. 


Shreveport, La. eee einen 
Wilmington, N.C. ‘ean 







La Grange, Ga. 


‘Look for ‘the sign + 
of the A. S.A. 


FERTILIZERS 
ITPAYS 10 USE INEM 





Sevifts Red Steer Fertilizers 


‘‘IT PAYS TO USE THEM’? 
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ON THIS BARN 


When the Chemung County, New York, Improvement Com- 
mittee decided to build a new Dairy and Horse Barn on the 
County Farm, Jamesway was asked to prepare the building 
plans. Five contractors put in bids. The difference between 
the highest and lowest bid was $1940. The job went to the 
low bidder. After the barn was built Mr. A. G. Turner, 
i of the Committee, wrote us as follows: 


“‘We are certainly well pleased—your 
Plan Service helped Save us a lot of 
money besides giving us a better barn.”* 




















































Money fer You Too 


If you plan to Build—Remodel—Equip or Ventilate a Dairy 
Barn — Poultry House — Hog House or Horse Barn be sure 
to send for our Free Book. It tells all about the Jamesway 
Money-Saving Farm Building Plan Service. It also tells 
about meee camer aa rr. / 
Making uipment for inds o ive } 
Stock. ot cay oy ates meaty ee Ese ey 
has specialized on better farm buildings for Mail Co t 

less money. Before you do a thing find out $ J AMES De gpa tet ad yt tae 


how our Plan Service will save you money. 
Hundreds of farmers make use of this help- g Please send me your NEW Jamesway BOOK. 
I am interested in 0 Building 


ful Jamesway Service every year. Mail 8 ] Bu 
coupon today to office nearest you for cata- O Remodeling O Equipping ( Ventilating 
e O Cow Barn 0 Horse Barn 


log and full particulars. 








0) Hog House (0 Poultry H 
James Manufacturing Co. bali 
Dept.9134 MI RISERS SESE SS. SOTRES oo scewree cance 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Elmira, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. i | RCI SUR ine At § 6 ae ee 
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I pay $35 to $70 weekly. Men, Women, 18-55. 
:Home or elsewhere. Big List and ‘‘How 
Hto Qualify’’ mailed Free. Write 

Instruction Bureau, 225-A, St. Louis, Me. 





























m over 12 Bales on § Acres 
ia in 1928’’—J.O.M.Smith 














Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland 


BIG BOLL 


There has never been a cotton 
plant discovered which has con- 
tributed more to Southern agri- 
culture than has the parent plant 
of Piedmont Pedigreed Cleve- 
land Big Boll. Over 10,000,000 
acres have been planted from 
seed which came from the prog- 
eny of this plant. 

The development of Piedmont 
Pedigreed is not left to accident. 
Nor is it sold on its reputation 
alone. Constant watchfulness, 





years of experience in the suc- 
eessful growing of cotton, judg- 
ment, and science are all com- 
bined in the maintenance and 
improvement of the wonderful 
qualities of this great variety. 


Play safe by ordering direct 
from the originator. It makes 
more to the land and more at 
the gin. 40 per cent lint. Ahead 
at practically all experiment sta- 
tions and way ahead on 5-year 
average. Earliest big boll cot- 
ton, easy picked. 








Do not delay if you would make sure of your seed 


Don’t Wait Until Planting Time. Order Now 
Axa ies ge fone Te Baal. “rherpante ee 


——— — a wait until the last minute are disappointed. Place 
your order now and we wil ship any time you 
designate, 














PRICES 
1 to 9 bushels, $2.50; 10 to 49 bush- 
els, $2.25; 5@ to 99 busKels, $2; 100 
bushels or more, $1.75 per bushel. 





PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 











J. O. M. SMITH, Owner and Mgr., COMMERCE, GA. 
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Ten Cow Tales Tied Up With Money 


Testing Associations Point Way to Bigger Profits 
By W. F. MARSHALL 


F OLD we have heard it said, “Get 

rid of the boarder cows.” The allu- 
sion is doubtless to the cows that pay no 
more than their board, if they do even 
that. But suppose our boarder happens 
to be one of these modern ladies—all 
appetite at one end, all udder at the 
other, and all digestion between ends— 
that pays not only her board and keep, 
but her lodging, too, and then for good 
measure throws in a fat roll for ground 
rent, for a shade tree to rest under, and 
for the profit side of her ledger page? 
That’s the sort of boarder we can afford 
to feed on “company” fare. 


These mere “boarders” are great on 
looks sometimes, and it’s hard to tell them 
from the cows that deserve our very best 
“company” fare and care. But there is 
a sure way to tell them apart—the cow- 
testing associations have found that out. 
And from what these associations in va- 
rious states have learned, ten instructive 
concrete examples have been picked out 
by J. C. McDowell, dairy husbandman of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Space is lacking to print them 
in full, but we have tried to extract the 
butterfat and give it in the following ten 
interesting cow tales :— 

I 


One cow-testing association herd fur- 
nished the production and income records 
of 106 dairy cows. These records were 
sorted into three groups with an average 
butterfat production of 100, 200, and 300 
pounds, respectively. The cows of the 
100-pound group had an average yearly 
income over cost of feed of $16 per 
cow; those of the 200-pound.group, $70; 
and those of the 300-pound group, $109. 
On an average, the cows of the third 
group produced three times as much but- 
terfat per cow as those of the first group, 
and they brought in more than str times 
as much income over cost of feed. High 
production per cow and large income over 
cost of feed are usually found together. 


Il 
In one association the poorest cow 
brought in, above the cost of her feed 
for one year, just enough income to buy 
a 2-cent postage stamp. Problem in farm 
arithmetic: How many such cows would 
a man have to milk a year to make 
money enough to buy the baby a pair of 
shoes for Christmas? 
Ill 
In a certain cow-testing association in 
the year 1924-25 one herd was fed no 
grain. In dollars’ worth of feed per head 
his cows got less than any other herd in 
the association and probably went to bed 
hungry every night. But before the end 
of the year they got even with their 
owner. As compared with other herds in 
the association, they produced the least 
milk and butterfat per cow and brought 
in the lowest gross income per cow and 
the lowest average income over cost of 
feed. It never pays to try to save money 
by starving dairy cows. 
IV 
In the Ottertail, Minn., cow-testing as- 
sociation in 1924-25, the average produc- 
tion of all the cows on test was 7,983 
pounds of milk and 299 pounds of butter- 
fat. This is a good record; but associa- 
tions that produce 300 pounds of butter- 
fat a year per cow are more numerous 
now. 


On an average all the cows on test in 
this association returned a little more 
than $3 for every dollar’s worth of feed 
consumed. But the best part of the story, 
from the standpoint of the farmer, is 
that on an average each cow returned 
yearly $101 income above feed cost. 

A cow that returns $3 for every dollar 
spent for feed is a good feed market. A 
cow -that each year returns $100 above 
feed cost is a good labor market. If a 





farmer owns such a herd and wants tp 
add “$500 a year more” to his income, 
all he has to do is to put in five more 
cows like those he already has. 


Vv 


How useful is guesswork? Sometimes - 


we hear a dairyman say he does not need 
to join a cow-testing association because, 
without testing, he knows how much his 
cows are producing. Does he? Lets 
see. At the time they joined the cow. 
testing association, 14 farmers estimated 
the production of their cows. Altogether, 
the estimates included the yearly mifk 
production of 102 cows and _butterfat 
production of 48 cows. 


Compared with actual production ag 
shown by the cow-testing figures, the 
error in the “guess-timates” varied from 
less than 1 per cent to more than 50 per 
cent. On an average the error was 3 
per cent on production of milk and 8 
per cent on production of butterfat, 

VI 

In one year’s time a scrub cow pro- 
duced 146.8 pounds of butterfat. Her 
daughter, sired by a scrub bull, produced 
126.3 pounds, and the granddaughter, sired 
by the same scrub bull, produced 997 
pounds, just a trifle more than the world’s 
record for a goat! The owner finally 
woke up, sold the scrub bull to the butch- 
er, and bought a good registered bull. 

In many of our dairy herds today, cull- 
ing should begin with the elimination of 
the sire. Breeding to inferior bulls may 
pull production down as fast as the cull- 
ing of low-producing cows builds i tp. 

Vil 

A city girl was working on cow-testing 
association records. After spending about 
a week checking feed records from all 
parts of the country, she remarked: “It 
seems to me the cows that live on straw 
don’t give very much milk.” Bright. girl. 
Learned in a week what some men seem 
not to learn in a lifetime—that straw 
alone is not a first-class feed for dairy 
cows. 

Vill 

This tale explains why a landowner ts 
about to lose his farm and a renter is 
preparing to buy one. There were im 
one cow-testing association two herds of 
21 and 9 cows, respectively. The larger 
herd averaged 158 pounds of butterfat 
a year per cow; the smaller herd aver- 
aged 294 pounds. The larger herd aver- 
aged $32 in income over cost of feed per 
cow; the smaller herd averaged $74. In 
total income over cost of feed, the 2 
cow herd and the 9-cow herd were about 
equal. 


It has since been learned that although 
the owner of the larger herd has a by 
farm, he is about to lose it because of 
low-producing cows. It has also bee 
learned that although the owner of the 
smaller herd is still a renter, he has 
some money and is about to buy a farm 
He expects to pay for it from the profits 


of a larger herd of high-producing cows. , 


1X 

It is important that a dairy cow should 
have a large return for a dollar spent for 
feed, but, to the owner, it is vastly mort 
important that she should have 4 high 
annual income over cost of feed. U8 
cow eats $50 worth of feed and returms 
$100, she returns $2 for every dollar 
spent for feed. If a cow eats $100 worth 
of feed and returns $200, she also 
turns $2 for every dollar spent for 
The returns per dollar spent for feed ate 
the same in each case; yet one cow 
a yearly income over cost of feed 0 
$50, and the other a yearly income ov 
cost of feed of $100, or exactly twice # 
much. The figures are not imaginary: 
they represent what frequently @ 
place in cow-testing association herds. 


All the figures the tester records ee 
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arate valance 50 in. wide. 


Cream color with rose, blue, gold or green 
trimming. Order by No. 38M7320. Send in 
your order for these curtains and get our big 
new Style Book Free. It is filled with other 


big bargains. 


Zcomplete sets for $1.00—and we pay postage. 


_-. FREE/Send f 
ON of this 


Willia 
NEW YORK CITY 


— 








ce CHARLES WILLIAMS 
Values to You... 

4M7320—Thrifty housewives—just see what 
you get—beautiful three-piece curtains that 
will cost you only 50 cents for stylish drapery 
for an entire window. Two complete sets for 
only a little more than you would pay else- 
where for one set. These curtains are made 
of cream color Voile and have popular colored 
scalloped valance and tie backs. Rayon stich- 
ing to match valance finishes all ruffles. 
Each curtain is about 20 in. x 2 1-6 yds., sep- 





Luscious Strawberries 
=~ From Your Own Garden 


Set plants NOW. We Will Send You 
SO Premier best early 
50 Big Joe best midseason 
50 Ches. best 
: SO Champion best everbearer 
All for $2.60 . lants 
of each $1.50 or 100 of each $4. 
all postpaid. Berry-Book Free. 


THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
165 So, Market St. Salisbury, Md. 
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DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
FREIGHT PAID 


STEEL Now Is the time to get 
CAN'T B the steel roof for your 
buildings. Now while 


Prices are lower than ever before. 

ake your buildings safe from fire. 
For a steel roof just can’t catch fire. 
Pays back its cost by saving on fire 
insurance. Easy to nail on and adds 
to the looks and value of your place. 

We sell this roofing direct to you 
and you keep in your own pocket 
the profit others would get. Whether 
you buy one\square or 1,000 squares 
you get the same low wholesale 
factory price. 

Over 132,212 experienced car-. 
penters and property owners have 
saved 50c to $1.00 per square—and 
got better roofing—by buying their 
roofing direct from our Big Roofing 
Factories. 


WRITE FOR Write today, NOW, for 
FREE SAMPLE$ | Freight Paid Prices 
and Big Free Samples 


—Ssee the low freight paid prices and 
the fine quality roofing and see how 
the roofing locks together all 
nail heads are covered. 
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Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. J 
P-5 Dept. P. Raleigh, N. C. 
Send me FREE SAMPLES. Direct From Factory 


Paid i 
BUitaina epriget and FREE ROOFING AND 











tne herdbook are of interest to the own- 
er, but he is most interested in income 
over cost of feed per cow. That is the 
income from which he may swell his 
bank account. 

X 


It is possible to feed too mich for 
profit. One herd had an average butter- 
fat production per cow of 376 pounds. 
At the end of the year this herd had eat- 
en so much that the average cost of feed 
per cow was $44 more than the entire 
gross returns from the sale of butterfat. 
Evidently the owner: was trying for first 
place in his association in. average. pro- 
duction of butterfat per cow, but even in 
this respect he did not succeed, for his 
herd ranked third in butterfat produc- 
tion. He did succeed, however, in plac- 
ing his herd at the foot of the list in 
average income over cost of feed, be- 
cause no other member of the association 
was so careless about feed costs. 


It is seldom that a cow-testing associa- 
tion herd is overfed to any great extent. 
One of the arguments for cow-testing 
association work jis that it enables the 
farmer to follow the rule, feed grain ac- 
cording.to known production, This farm- 
er broke the rule, for which he. was 
forced to pay a heavy penalty in loss of 
income. 

These 10 true tales indicate the great 
value of cow-testing association work. 
Production and income climb together. 
The owner of low-producing cows may 
work hard, but he earns little. The 
cow that is poorly fed is not a paying 
proposition, but the high-producing cow 
is an excellent feed market. The cow- 
testing association records prove that it 
pays to keep good cows and to feed them 
well. 





PROFESSOR HUNT WARNS 
| AGAINST CHEAP FEEDS _ | 


* HENEVER feeds are high in 

price, as they are at present, the 
tendency is to put a substitute feed on 
the market,” according to R. E. Hunt, 
head of the animal husbandry depart- 
ment, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Professor Hunt’s office is receiving in- 
quiries daily relative to some feeds that 
are now being advertised extensively in 
Virginia, and he says further on this 
very important subject :— 

“These substitute feeds are usually 
made up from high protein concentrates 
with the addition of hulls or some mate- 
rial that is high in fiber content, or the 
use of small and shriveled grains that 
cannot be used for any other’ purpose. 
These feeds sell for less per ton than 
regular high protein feeds, but the cost 
of the nutrients is much greater. Thus 
an apparently cheap feed becomes a cost- 
ly feed. 

“In the purchase of such supplemental 
feeds it must be kept in mind that the 
feeder is purchasing feeds that will fur- 
nish protein and mineral matter at the 
least cost per pound. With the current 
prices ranging as they are, cottonseed 
meal, either 41 per cent, 38.62 per cent, 
or 36 per cent protein, furnishes protein 
at about the same cost per pound. Cot- 
tonseed meal is considerably cheaper on 
the Virginia market than linseed meal: 
however, linseed meal has some advan- 
tages over cottonseed meal. It is not as 
economical a feed under average feedlot 
conditions as cottonseed meal. Such feeds 
as peanut meal, flaxseed meal made from 
screenings, and cottonseed feed contain- 
ing a high percentage of cottonseed hulls 
carrying an analysis of 20 per cent pro- 
tein, are feeds that are uneconomical to 
purchase. The protein content is low 
and very much more expensive than in 
the straight meals. The fiber content is 
such that instead of adding something to 
the feed, it is actually a detriment. 

“It is necessary for farmers who pro- 
duce corn, oats, and the regular farm 
feeds to purchase some additional feeds 
to supplement these home-grown feeds 
for the fattening and feeding of their 
livestock. A properly balanced ration re- 
quires a variety of feeds, but more par- 
ticularly feeds with more protein “and 
mineral matter than the Virginia home- 
grown feeds contain.” — 
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FARMER 
s out 
our way 


... decided not to feed his hogs. Look at the money 
he’d save. Figured it all out...so much per week 
per hog. A great idea! 


The day before the last hog died, they took the 
farmer off to a big house over the hill. Wife says 
they let her go to see him every Tuesday. Thinks 
he’s beginning to show a little improvement now. 


Purely fiction, of course, but there are thousands 
and thousands of farmers in the South, not know- 
ing the good ChileansNitrate of Soda will do for 
their crops, who are starving their cotton, corn, 
fruit, truck...not making half as much money as 
they could make easily. 


Crops need food—just as livestock does... just 
as you do yourself. Chilean Nitrate is the food 
to give them. Feed them plenty of this quick-, 
acting nitrogen fertilizer and make some real 
money this year. 800,000 farmers used Chilean 
Nitrate last year. It is the good old “Soda” you 
hear so much about from your County Agent and 
your Experiment Stations—the natural nitrogen 
—not synthetic—not artificial. 


LH ACHR 
MED Piggy 
TOLLS Mop p 


Ls 


oF 





... Pile at left represents acre fertilized with 300 Ibs. Chilean Nitrate, 
300 Ibs. acid, 75 Ibs. potash. Pile at right represents acre that had 
same acid and potash, but no Chilean Nitrate. Yield 46.9 bu. per acre 
as agaifist 29 bu. per acre. Farm of E. B. Foulk, Jonesboro, N. C. Co. 
Agent E. O. McMahan in picture. 
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Fertilizer Book — FREE 


Our new 44-page book “How to Use Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda”’ tells how to fertilize all crops. It is free. Write 
for Book No. 1, or tear out this part of this ad and mail 
it with your name and address written on the margin. 


Chilean 


itrate of Soda 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Professional Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 
Carolina Life Building, Columbia, S. C, 
‘ Washington, D. C. 


In replying, please refer to Ad No. L-38 








"ITS SODA NOT LUCKY’ 
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Fifty Years Ago 





Fifty years ago, Mr. T. W. Wood be- 
gan business in a little store 12 by 24 
feet square. By steadfast adherence 
to his policy of supplying the very 
best that could be had, T. W. Wood 
& Sons have grown until they occupy 
acres of storage space and six large 
buildings, besides two branch stores. 

In these: buildings is housed seed 
cleaning machinery of the latest type. 
Complete seed testing laboratory and 
many other facilities that enable them 
to give better and quicker service than 
ever before. 


WOODS SEEDS 
for Fifty Years the 


Choice of Successful 
Farmers end Gardeners 


OL Anniversay V 
Catalog Mailed Free 


‘Send Post Card or Letter 


T. W. WOOD 
& SONS, 
30 S. 14th St., 
Richmond, Va. 
(Seedsmen Since 1879) 





The policy of the founder of being 
fair and square with all who entrust 
business to them has been strictly ad- 
hered to thru the years. You can send 
your orders for seed with the assur- 
ance of good seeds—good service and 
fair dealing. 





Wood's Prolific 
Bush Limas 


A valuable improved variety. A dis- 
tinct improvement over the original 
bush lima, the beans ‘being larger and 
thicker and more to the*pod. A boun- 
tiful yielder from early season until 
frost. 

This is but one of the better varieties 
to be found in Wood’s Golden Anni- 
versary Catalog of proven, tested 
seeds. Write for your copy. Use the 
coupon or send post card or letter. 


Ey ee i eae 


| T. W. Wood & Sons, (P.F.-29-2) 
30 S. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 


I would like to have a copy of your 
| Golden Anniversary Catalog. 
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A JOB 


A 
5 


party for the coming year. 


as foreman or active worker 
on a good farm can be found 
by running a small classified 
Get lined up now with a reliable 


BeMy Candy A¢ent 


Meke big money. Sell chocolate bers, fruit Stone nat clusters, 
. All kinds. All fast sel 
m and popular packages e — ee) 


gt = 

mak 5 t starting. 

agent st Sorbent. answer RS ad NOW, 

Gordon Candy Co. 1416 Vine St. Cincinnati, 0. Dept. 188 

















An Important 
Service to 
DAIRY 
FARMERS 


Save Money on Your Dairy Feed! 
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to make a complete feed. 


fed with your home grown feed. 





We Can Also Supply You 
with High Grade 


Ready Mixed Feeds 


Made according to our own 
tested formulae, such as 
dairy feeds, scratch feed, 
pn tome Sa pe starting mash, 
growing mash, etc. Let us 
quote you on your require- 
ments. We can save you 
money. 


Individual Ingredients and Special 
Formulae on Request 

















Mixed Feed Dept. 
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Dairy Feeds Made we Order! 


Produce what you can on your own farm and tell us what you need 
We will then furnish and mix all of the 
ingredients necessary to produce a balanced ration when mixed and 


feed suited to your own individual requirements at a cost much lower 


Write Us Today for Further Information 


STATESVILLE FLOUR’ MILLS CO. 








This will give you an ideal dairy 


than the old way. Send us your 
formula and let us show you how 
our tremendous buying power and 
low manufacturing charge can save 
you money. We have all the in- 
gredients on hand at all times for 
any and all dairy ration formulae. 


This same dependable service is 
available to poultry breeders. We 
can supply scratch feeds, starting, 
growing and laying mashes to your 
order. Let us help you solve your 
feeding problems. By dealing di- 
rect with the manufacturer, you 
save money. + 


STATESVILLE, N. C. 

















WILL GROWTH AND PROS- 
PERITY CONTINUE? 


(Concluded from page 3) 








consumption of dairy products. In 1916, 
the per person consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts was equivalent to 804 pounds of 
milk; in 1921, about 920 pounds; and in 
1926, around 1,040 pounds, or 30 per cent 
increase. 

How long will the growth in popula- 
tion and possible further increase in the 
per person consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts take care of further increase in the 
production of dairy products should the 
increase continue in the future as it has 
in the past? Dairy consumption in this 
country is now just*two steps behind 
dairy production. That is, we are pro- 
ducing in a year the dairy products 
we consume in 363 days and importing 
from other countries what we consume 
the other two days in the year, according, 
to the figures of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. In other words, dairy produc- 
tion and dairy consumption are now al- 
most on a balance in this country. 


This is a- very desirable situation for 
the dairy farmers of the United States. 
We have a tariff of 12 cents per pound 
on butter, which all imported butter from 
other countries must pay before it can 
come into competition with our Ameri- 
can product. We export no butter worth 
mentioning which would have to take a 
world price materially lower than our 
home or domestic price. This world 
price, if our exports were considerable, 
would fix the price of our sales at home 
as well as abroad. The dairy industry 
therefore has an effective help or stim- 
ulus which our main staple surplus pro- 
ducing crops, as cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
hogs, cattle, etc., do not have. If Amer- 
ican butter were forced to compete with 
the product of New Zealand, Australia, 
Denmark, and other countries, it is not 
hard to visualize what the results would 
be. What is true of butter is also true 
of other dairy products—cheese, cream, 
and milk in its various forms. 


Surplus Would Compete on World 
Market 


HAT the dairy farmer of this 

country has most to fear at this 
time is a surplus production of dairy prod- 
ucts (amounts considerably in excess of 
the needs of home markets), which would 
have to find world markets’ at world 
prices in competition with the dairy prod- 
ucts of many nations. Not only is the 
American market a high market, but it is 
less subject to fluctuations,than one which 
represents the free competition of a score 
or more of nations. Most of our agri- 
cultural commodities have not, and are 
not, faring so well as dairy products, 
and a taste of surplus production and the 
consequent world prices for dairy prod- 
ucts might make dairy farmers, espe- 
cially in the large dairy sections, more 
sympathetic with the great mass of our 
farmers producing surpluses and meet- 
ing the free competition of world mar- 
kets and world prices. The falling off, 
or even slowing up in the. consumption 
or a continued increase in production 
without continued increase in consump- 
tion of dairy products, could; bring about 
this condition of a surplus of dairy prod- 
ucts, and the very serious results ac- 
companying such a condition. 

Is this likely to happen? I think not 
in the very near. future. I say this after 
considerable study of the question and 
using my best judgment. This is cer- 
tainly and especially true of the South- 
ern States we are discussing. Outside 
of possibly Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Virginia, the production of dairy prod- 
ucts in these states is far below the con- 
sumption, and mich farther below what 
consumption should be; that is, a quart 
of milk, or its equivalent, per day for 
children, and a pint for grown-ups. 


Every Farm Should Have a Cow 
HERE are some farmer-owned farms 
in this section without family cows 


rd ‘< 


The Progressi: le Fora as 


on them, and there are numerous tenant 
farms without a family-cow. No one 
thing could add more to the health, man. 
hood’ and womanhood, and happiness of 
the farmers of this section than sufficient 
milk cows to furnish an abundance of 
milk, cream, and butter for the families 
—and then, as experience is gained, some 
extra sour cream for the creameries, and 
sweet cream and milk for the ice cream 
plants and other uses for sweet cream 
and milk. -This procedure would bring 
about a normal and safe development of 
the dairy industry for the South, capg 
ble of expansion as there is need for ex 
pansion, and yet on such a basis ag tg 
avoid great loss in casé of temporaty 
surplus production and prices below the 
cost of production. : 


With the very difficult situation exist. 
ing in agriculture generally for a number 
of years in the past and the lack of any 
effective efforts to bring about stability 
or better conditions for the agricultural 
industry as a whole, Southern farmers 
will miss their great opportunity if they 
do not use every reasonable effort to de- 
velop the dairy industry of the section to 
at least take care of the needs of ‘the 
people living in the section, and thus se- 
cure and hold this home market for them- 
selves. 

The appreciation of the value of milk 
in rearing healthy and vigorous boys 
and. girls, which has manifested itself 
in the increased production and consump- 
tion of dairy products in the last few 
years, will in all likelihood take care of 
a normal or reasonble national increased 
production of dairy products for some 
years to come. However this may be, 
and the results and experiences of the 
future only can tell definitely, dairy farm- 
ers, makers’ of creamery butter and ice 
cream, and other manufacturers of daity 
products should watch = and carefully 
study not only the national situation, but 
their own local situations, with the view 
of reasonably adjusting output to com 
sumptive demands, and without straining 
production merely for the sake of vol- 
ume, thus avoid the wide and de- 
structive swings in production and prices. 
Stability, safety, and fair prices are bet- 
ter than mere volume. Certainly this is 
true when the volume reaches the pro- 
portion of a surplus. This principle ap- 
plies to the dairy farmer, ice cream maf- 
ufacturer, and the creamery _ butter, 
cheese, or other manufacturer of dairy 
products. 


——————— 


| SOME DAIRY LITERATURE | 
__ 








DAIRY PAPERS 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 
The Dairy Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Dairyman’s League News, 120 West 42nd St, 
New York, N. Y. 
DAIRY BOOKS 
Feeds and Feeding, by Henry & Morrison, 
from Henry-Morrison Co., Madison, 
a) SANE ry ees & Ae ee 
Dairy Cattle and Milk Production, by 
Eckles, from Macmillan Co., New York, 
Wek: a Sa picucs adhe PP Mn cee ances ss 01 neue 3 
Productive Dairying, by Washburn, from 
J. B. Lippinéott Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 2.0 
Dairy Farming, by Michaels; “Market 
Dairying, by Michaels; ‘published by 
author while in the South. May be had 
through any sellers of farm books. 
Questions and Answers on Butter Mak” 
ing, by Publow, from Orange Judd Co., 
UOW POR, ITs Ee Seces cc aants 3c cca 0 
Manual of Milk Products, by Stocking, 
from Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 2. 
Principles and Practices of Butter Mak- 
ing, by MeKay and‘ Larsen, from John 
Wiley & Sons, 432. Fourth Ave., New 
SR ctr a Ae ae 3 
The Book of Cheese, by Thom & Fisk, 
from Maémillan Co., New-York, N. Yi.. 2 | 
All of the state experiment stations and ex 
tension divisions of the state agricultural col- 
leges have valuable literature which is sett 
to citizens of their respective states free and, 
will be found helpful’to anyone interested @ 
dairying. 
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. “SME cf RAYON Bloomers 





Splendidly Made..Lustrous. 
Serviceable.. anda een | 





CoioRs: ¥ 


at 


Peach, \ >’ 
Orchid, 
Nile Green 


isMBele—These Women’s practical and com- 
fortable Bloomers cf heavy quality lustrous 
Rayon at only 85 cents give. you an idea of 
the bargains which fill our new. Spring and 
Sammer Style Book from cover te cover. 
Order these bloomers and see for yourself. 
The bloomers are cut full standard sizes. 
Roomy seat with large gusset and reinforced 
crotch. Elastic at waist and knees. 

COLORS: pink, peach, orchid or nile green. 
SIZES: corresponding to 34 to 42 bust. Order 
by No. 1SMB610. Give size and color desired 


—and ask for your copy of our big 
I ince octane er gee Knee ke he mee & 85¢ 


ie Charles William Stores 


NEW YORK CITY 














Vulcan Cultivators 
Mean Bigger Crops! 


BScER crops mean bigger money 
—and Vulcan Cultivators will 
on 4 you to get both, Buile sight for your 
they make cultivatingan easy job 
roughout the growing season. And 
at harvest time you collect extra profits 
‘om every acre because Vulcan Culti- 
vation is better, more 7 agg 


Vulcan 


Fifty years of oy Uddea ee tone. imple 
ments is your guarantee that Vulcam 
Cultivators are per- 
fect machines. From 
hitch to shovels they 
areof the finest mater- 

—strong, durable yygeas 
and with a full range ed 
adjustments for all 
nditions. 





ctops and co 
Write Today! 


Let 
us how you trhy these VULCAN No.7 


Caltivatorsare the he 
Tis ues your money ca postal 
you full inicpunsion: ‘rite today. 


THE VULCAN PLOW COMPANY 
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DAIRY COW WAKING UP 
SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA 


HERE is just now a very decided 

revival of interest in dairying in 
Southwest Virginia. County agents im 
that section are holding several meet- 
ings every week to stimulate this interest 
among their farmers. February 20 at 
Pulaski there was a dairy institute with 
a very attractive program. The board of 
supervisors of Wythe County recently ap- 
propriated $1,500 towards the salary of a 
dairy expert for that county. This ex- 
pert is to be appointed by the extension 
division and will be called a dairy ad- 
viser. Since the opening of a milk sta- 
tion at Rural Retreat in Wythe County 
by the Pet Milk Company and the build- 
ing of a factory at Pulaski by the Kraft 
Cheese Company, a number of Wythe 
County farmers have gone into the dairy 
business, hence this appropriation. 








At the recent annual meeting of South- 
west Virginia Incorporated, H. H. Rob- 
erts, of Pulaski, told some of the rea- 
sons why he believed that the develop- 
ment of dairying should be the chief is- 
sue of Southwest Virginia en 
He said :— 

“Not only should. the possibilities “ 
dairying in this section be nationally ad- 
vertised, but we should lend every assist- 
ance possible locally towards encouraging 
our farmers to engage in the one thing 
im which they can be sure of a profit if 
they will only use a little common sense 
coupled with some energy and business 
principles.” 

Mr. Roberts also stressed the fact that 
Virginia buys $15,000,000 worth of butter 


every year from other states. 


DoyouFinowyour 


-Junday [chool, fesson? 


Can you answer these ten questions? 

1. How did Christ arrange for the last sup- 
per? 

2. How could a man with a pitcher be iden- 
tified in the crowded streets? 

3. Who was the mar with the pitcher? 

4. When was the last supper held? 

5. How did Jesus come to wash the feet of 

. a 3 

6. How did Jesus institute the Lord’s sup- 
per? 

7. What is its significance? 

8. When was the great commission given te 
the aposties? 

%. What datiain ttt: teat abit is studied 
in today’s lesson? 

16. When and where was it written? 


ANSWERS 

1. From Bethany, outside Jerusalem, 
Christ dispatched Peter and John to Je- 
rusalem to find a man with a pitcher and 
bid him furnish them with a room in 
which to celebrate the Passover. 

2. Water was carried by women— 
rarely by men. The task was performed 
in the evening—rarely in the daytime. 
Hence, a man with a pitcher in the day- 
time was an outstanding figure. 

3. The man with the pitcher was John 
Luke, who wrote the third gospel. The 
house was the home of Mary, his moth- 
er, and the room was an upper chamber. 

4. On the evening of April 6, 30 A. D. 

5. The apostles argued as to which 
one should occupy the position of honor 
at the table. To teach them humility, 
Jesus washed their feet. 

6. Taking bread and blessing it, He 
gave it to His followers. In a similar 
manner he gave them wine, telling them 
the bread was His body and the wine His 
blood. 

7. Jesus was enacting a parable—one 
of His fayorite methods of imstruction. 
His death upon the cross was to be re- 
called at each gathering by the enact- 
ment of this ritual. 

8. In the month of May, 30 A. D., in 
Galilee, before the ascension. 

9. The version as recorded by Paul in 
his ‘first epistle to the Corinthians. 

10. This epistle. was written by Paul 
during his stay of about three years in 
Epfiesus—53-56 A. D. 
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You C an Clean tlere 
Land at the Same Cost- 


R, you can clear the same amount ‘of land 
at less cost — with Hereomite. In 100. 


pounds of Hercomite 7 there are about 350 

cartridges, 1% by 3 inches, but in 100 pounds 

of the 20% Extra Dynamite there are only 
' 220 cartridges of the same size. 

Hercomite may cost more per 100 pounds 
than 20% Extra but the cost of a cartridge is 
less and the strength is the same. 

You can probably get Hercomite from a 
dealer in your town. If not, write us. and welt 
tell you. where to get it. . 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 


$35 Volunteer Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


HERCOMITE 


A HERCULES POWDER. 
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FROM FACTORY TO YOU 


Save money on your beekeepers’ supplies 
by ordering direct from the largest bee hive 
factory in the South. Our dovetail white 

: pine bee hives are manufactured under the 
strictest supervision, assuring our customers of the best that can be had 
in bee hives. We carry a full stock of beekeepers’ supplies at all times. 


Write at once for Literature and Prices 


B. L. JOHNSON & Company 
Roaring River North Carolina 























Order Now—- 
Calcium Nitrate 


15% Nitrogen and 20% Calcium 
A Really Efficient Nitrogen Fertilizer 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 
Atlanta Ptamt City, Fla. Memphis Shreveport 
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OurR CHALLENGE VALUE 


in Pure Silk 
ioned Hose/ 







Gunmetal 
ust 

Pearl 

Blush 


\ fever 
Beige 


15MA343—There’s a saving of 62 cents on these 
Pure Silk full-fashioned stockings. ur price 
is 88 cents—they’re worth $1.50!—a splendid 
example of the money-saving bargains that 
fill our new Spring and Summer Style Book. 
Send for your copy now. Stockings are knit 
of pure silk to garter hem in fine, even gauge. 
Service weight. Double heels, slipper soles, 
toes and garter hem of mercerized lisle. High- 
— heels of silk, reinforced with lisle in- 
side. 


COLORS:—French nude, plaza grey, grain, 
dust, pearl blush, mode beige or gunmetal. 
SIZES: 8% to 10. Order by No. 15MA343. 


A pair 88e 


—and we pay postage. 
FREE Send for 

this Big Spring 

And Summer 


The Charles Wil 
NEW YORK CITY 
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-*s% TREES and SHRUBS 
tae Trust worthy Trees and Plant \ 


Headquarters for all varieties of 
fruit trees for the home orchard. Also 
shade trees, evergreens, ornamentals 
and everything necessary for the beau- 
tification of the home grounds. Pecans, 
grapes, berry plants, etc. 30 years of 
experience in the nursery business. 
Members, American Association of 
Nurserymen and Southern Nursery- 
men’s Association. i 


SALESMEN You can make money rep- 


resenting us in your com- 


WANTED munity. Write for details. 
HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 


- Box 102, Hickory, North Carolina D, 


















MANURE 





TUCKER ROW MANURE 
DISTRIBUTOR 


A ful shine for distributing stable 
and barnyard manure in the row or furrow in 
uniform quantity desired. Readily adjusted. 
Easily operated by one person with one horse. 
Does the work of six to eight men. Built for 
years of reliable service. Eliminates waste of 
manure. A time and money saver. Two models. 
Patented. 


For circular giving full description and prices, 
write t 


P. R. TUCKER CO. 


Rt. 1, Greensboro, North Carolina 
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| 600,000 CO-OPERATORS DID 
_ $620,000,000 BUSINESS 


O-OPERATIVE 








dairy associations 

last year handled approximately 
one-third of the creamery butter and 
cheese manufactured in the United States 
and about one-fifth of the fluid milk used 
for household purposes. Chris L. Chris- 
tensen, who is in charge of the division 
of codperative markéting, United States 
Department of Agriculture, obtains these 
figures from a study of the records which 
show that on January 1, 1928, there were 
listed in this division 2,479 dairy associa- 
tions with 600,000 members, and that the 
business reported by these associations 
that year amounted to $620,000,000. 


Mr. Christensen particularly recom- 
mends that the dairy codperatives build 
up substantial reserve funds to meet un- 
foreseen contingencies in the marketing 
of products. Substantial contingency re- 
serves, he says, are adding greatly to the 
prestige of farmers’ coOperative associa- 
tions, not alone among their membership 
but also in the trade. Such funds 
give to an association stability, and a 
financial and credit standing which is es- 
sential to every successful business or- 
ganization; furthermore, a substantial re- 
serve is likely to strengthen the position 
of the marketing agency when farmers 
most need assistance in the sale of their 
products. Experience has demonstrated 
thoroughly the desirability of codperative 
officials and members devoting careful at- 
tention to this important business factor 
of their codperative marketing enter- 
prises. 


| VOICE OF THE FARM 


| 
Did You Read Dr. Branson’s Ar- 
ticle > 
NY farmer who studies Dr. E. C. 
Branson’s February 23 article and 
applies the lesson offered in it will bene- 
fit himself enough to pay for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for longer than he can 
live, and maybe a great big profit beside. 

Our cotton and -corn contests have 
shown that yields of three bales of cotton 
and 100 bushels ‘of corn per acre are pos- 
sible. Our average is under 200 pounds 
of cotton and less than 20 bushels of 
corn. 

Dr. Branson says ‘that 12 Southern 
States import 23% ‘million dollars’ worth 
of food and feedstuffs per year. 

When we raise our cotton yield to an 
average of one bale per acre, corn to 30 
bushels, and other crops proportionately, 
raise all the hay we need on our farms to 
feed work stock and produce milk, but- 
ter, and cheese for our town people, feed 
our hogs and make enough for the peo- 
ple in our ‘cities and towns, raise our 
own poultry both for our own consump- 
tion and for our city people, then will we 
have real prosperity... Under such a con- 
dition land values will be high, farm 
credit easy, and farming the: ideal life. 
It can be done. 

Our Master Farmers in both the Caro- 
linas. have proved that it is possible. Pub- 
lications like The Progressive Farmer and 
men who can think clearly and express 
their thoughts like Dr. Branson, have 
helped and are helping. Any young man 
who owns or can buy land in the South 
today and will work hard and _ intelli- 
gently will, if he lives to reach a rea- 
sonable old age, find- himself in his latter 
years independent. and able to take his 
ease, with the basis of all real prosperity, 
well cared for land, ready and willing to 
give him all that man needs, physical and 
mental. —~ R. W. BRICE. 

Calhoun “County, South “Carolina. 
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FREE-CHOICE FEEDING OF 
MINERAL SUPPLEMENTS 


HE following is the summary by the 
author, W. B. Nevens, of Bulletin 
No. 316, Illinois Experiment Station :— 


PENT So it, 





4 
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“No particular craving or desire for 
mineral supplements other than for com- 
mon salt was demonstrated in the dairy 
cattle kept under the conditions of this 
experiment. . The cattle were kept in 
barns and drylots, under ordinary herd 
conditions, and were fed rations consist- 
ing of well-cured legume hay, corn 
silage, and a grain mixture containing 
protein feeds rich in phosphorus. In ad- 
dition, common salt, finely ground lime- 
stone, and bone meal of feeding grade 
were supplied free-choice. Almost in- 
significant amounts of the limestone and 
bone meal were consumed when offered 
in this manner. 

“Feeding common salt at the rate of 1 
per cent of the grain mixture is insuf- 
ficient to satisfy the desires of dairy 
cattle for this compound. It was found 
that when additional salt was supplied in 
feed boxes in the exercising yards, quite 
large amounts were consumed.” 

It should be noted that these were the 
results when the dairy cattle were re- 
ceiving a balanced ration from “legume 
hay, corn silage, -and a grain mixture 
containing protein feeds rich in phospho- 
rus.” 
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A CRATE OF STRAWBERRY | 
QUESTIONS | 


| | 

TRAWBERRIES and cream make 

such an irresistible combination on the 
breakfast table that we felt as if some- 
thing would be lacking if we did not 
make room in our Dairy Special for this 
“crate” of strawberry questions with 
which our readers in the Carolinas and 
Virginia have been bombarding us late- 
ly. These inquiries have already been an- 
swered by mail, but the widespread inter- 
est in this matchless fruit causes us to 
feel sure that many readers who did not 
inquire will be interested and helped by 
the answers. 











I 
“T have no pine straw for mulch. Will 
oak and chestnut leaves do as well?” 
No; unless you go to a lot of labor and 
place the leaves around and not on the 
plants. Use small grain straw if you have 
no pine straw. 
iI 
“If I set my strawberries one foot 


The Progressive Farmer 


apart im three foot rows, how 
plants will it take to set an acre?” 

It will take 14,520. You may. set the 
plants three feet apart in the row, keep 
the field clean, and by fall the plants will 
have spread, giving more y: ung plants 
than you need. These can be thinged to 
one foot in the row. 


Ill 

“Tf I order plants from the North now 
and set them at once, will they make q 
crop this year?” 

No. Plants set in June, July, ‘and Au. 
gust will make a full crop the next spring 
if properly cared for. Plants set this 
spring will furnish plants for summer and 
fall planting. 


many 


IV 
“I have a row of Progressive ever. 
bearing strawberries just planted ang 
want to ask if they should be mulched 
now and if all the blossoms should be 
pulled off this spring?” 
Mulch now and cut off all blossom 
clusters that appear up to within a month 
of the time you wish ripe berries. 


Vv 

“I want to set some strawberry and 
dewberry plants this spring and am ask- 
ing where I can get 1,000 plants of the 
Klondyke variety of strawberry and 100 
dewberry plants.” 

Set strawberry plants as soon as you 
can get them in the ground, the sooner 
the better; and set dewberry plants be- 
fore the middle of March. Plants can 
be bought of advertisers in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Asa rule there are advan- 
tages in purchasing plants near home. 


VI 
“Should the mulch on strawberries be 
taken off when they begin to bloom?” 


The main function of mulch is not to 
protect strawberry plants from cold but 
to’ keep the berries clean, conserve mois- 
ture, keep down weeds, keep the ground 
from baking, check washing, and furnish 
humus. Let your mulch rot along the 
rows and between the plants and_ renew 
the mulch next November or early De- 
cember. 
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DAIRY BULLETINS 


206—Milk Fever .and Its Treatment. 

602—Clean Milk. 

743—The Feeding of Dairy Cattle. 

790—Contagious Abortion in Cattle. 

876—Making Butter on the Farm. 

909—Cattle Lice and Their Eradication. 

930—Marketing Butter and Cheese by Par- 
cel Post. 

954—Disinfection of Stables. 

976—Cooling Milk on the Farm. « 

993—Codperative Bull Associations. 

1017—Cattle Scab and Its Control. 

1066—Determining the Age of Cattle by 
Their Teeth. 

1069—Tuberculosis in Livestock. 

1192—Cheese Making on the Farm, 

1214—Farm Dairy Houses. 

1272—-Renting Dairy Farms. 

1315—Cleaning Milking Machines, 

1336—Feeding and Management of Dairy 
Calves. 

1342—Dairy Barn Construction. 

1359—Milk and Its Uses in the Home, 

1393—Principles of Dairy Barn Ventilation. 

1412—Care and Management of Dairy Bulls. 

1422—Udder Diseases of Dairy Cows. 

1443—Dairy Cattle Breeds. 

1446—Cow Testing Associations, 

1451—Making and Using Cottage Cheese. 

1470—Care and Management of Dairy Cows. 

1473—-Washing and Sterilizing Milk Uten- 
sils. 

1502—Coéperative Livestock: Shipping As- 
sociations. 


in the above list. Yours very truly, 








DAIRY AND FEED BULLETINS THAT WILL HELP YOU 


ERE is a fine list of Farmers’ Bulletins on dairy subjects that will help 
our readers—and since half the dairy problem is that of feeds, we are 
adding a lot of bulletins, on feeding also:— 


In order to get such of the above bulletins as you wish, all you. have to do 
is to put an X-mark opposite the numbers of those bulletins or circulars you 
need most (not more than six or eight at a time, we should say), fill in’ the 
following blank, and mail to your Senator or Representative in Congress or to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Dail COO SS, sida ovarntncs te sdtarenes chaaeease 


Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement +made in The Progressive Farmef, 
I will thank you to send me the Farmers’ Bulletins I have checked with an 


BULLETINS ON FEED AND PASTURE 

CROPS 

455—Red Clover. ' 

515—Vetches. 

578—Making and Feeding Silage. 

677—Growing Hay in the South. 

720—Prevention of Losses of Stock from 
Poisonous Plants. 

726—Natal Grass. 

797—Sweet Clover. 

814—Bermuda Grass. 

855—Homemade Silos. : 

873—Utilizing Farm Wastes in Feeding 
Livestock. 

943—Haymaking. 

973—Soybeans. 

977—Hay Caps. 

987—Labor-saving Practices in Haymak- 
ing. 

1009—Haystackers. 

1049—Baling Hay. 

1125—Forage for the Cotton Belt. 

1126—Sudan Grass. 

1130—Carpet Grass. 

1142—Crimson Clover. 

1146—Lespedeza. 

1148—Cowpea Culture. 

1149—Corn Mowing. 

1151—Alsike Clover. 

1158—Sorghum for Forage. 

1179—Feeding Cottonseed Meal. 

1276—Velvet Beans. 

1283—Alfalfa Culture. 

1476—Johnson Grass for Hay and Pasture. 


] 
Write very plainly. 


State....-ss00** 


X-mark 
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Wonderful Success 
In Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses in raising 
baby chicks. We will let Mrs. Rhoades 
tell her experience in her own words: 
“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
josing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. My first in- 
cibator chicks, when but a few days 
old, began to die by the dozens. I 
tried different remedies, and was about 
discouraged with the chicken business. 
Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co. Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko Tablets to be used in the drink- 
ing water for baby chicks. It’s just the 
only thing to keep the chicks free from 
disease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.”—Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Danger of Infection Among 
Baby Chicks 

Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware ofcon- 
taminated drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure 
water. Drinking vessels harbour germs 
and ordinary drinking water often be- 
comes contaminated and may spread 
disease through your entire flock and 
can cause the loss of half or two-thirds 
your hatch before you are aware. Don’t 
wait until you lose your chicks. Take 
the “stitch in time that saves nine.” 
Remember, that in every hatch there 
is the danger of some infected chicks. 
Don’t let these few infect your entire 
flock. Give Walko Tablets in all drink- 
ing water for the first two weeks and 
you won't lose one chick where you lost 
dozens before. These letters prove it: 





Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnettsville, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of little 
chicks from the usual baby chick 
troubles. Finally I sent for two 50c 
packages of Walko Tablets, used it in 
all drinking water, raised over 500 
chicks and I never lost a single chick. 
Walko Tablets not only tend to pre- 
vent baby chick troubles, but they 
also tend to give chicks increased 
Strength and vigor. They develop 
quicker and feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 
Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many of the little 
downy fellows, tried many remedies, 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Dept. 98, Waterloo, Iowa, for their 
Walko Tablets for use in the drinking: 
water of baby chicks. I used two 50c 
Packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had one 
Sick after using the tablets, and my 
chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this Com- 
Pany thoroughly reliable, and always 
get the remedy by return mail.”—Mrs. 
- M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


W YOU RUN NO RISK 

€ will send Walko Tablets entirely 
~laged risk—postage prepaid—so you 
mee for yourself what a wonder- 
dri kine remedy it is when used in the 
br mg water for baby chicks. So 
ly prove—as thousands have 
- st it will stop your losses 
vag “ treble, even quadruple your 
Walke T end 50c for a package of 
ae rablets (or $1.00 for extra large 
eich Sive it in all drinking water and 
2 Eeenits. You'll find you won't 
lg Boeck where you lost dozens 
no risk W a positive fact. You run 
money | Ve guarantee to refund your 
Sreat Promptly if you don’t find it the 

est little chick saver you ever 
lest ae Pioneer National Bank, the 
we Strongest bank in Waterloo, 

,stands back of our guarantee. 


eeeeeee8 

LXER REMEDY or eee 
Send loo, Iowa. 

economical se [] S0c regular size (or [ } $1 
lets to + arge size) package of Walko Tab- 
Positive y at your risk. Send it on your 
Money if ehetantes to promptly refund my 
closing soc lor tan every way. I am en- 


(P. O. money order, 


check 
or currency acceptable.) 


State... 
Mark ( 






iene Large package contains about 
‘third times as much as small. 


“s 












HARDENED CULPRIT 


Briggs—“I’ve lost my new car.’ 
Griggs—“‘“Why don’t you report it to the 
sheriff?” 

Briggs—‘“‘He’s the one that took it.” 


QUICK CASUALTY 
Daughter—“‘Did you have many love affairs, 
daddy?” 
Soldier Father—‘‘No, 
first engagement.” 


child, I fell in the 


REPROACH TO MANHOOD 
Enid—‘“‘How do you mean you made a faux 
pas last night?” 
Mabel.—“‘Well, I told Jack I'd never been 
kissed before, and it appears I was engaged 
to him last summer.” 


MISGUIDED AMBITION 

“How old is your son?” asked the visitor. 

“Well,” replied the dad, “he’s reached that 
age when he thinks the most important thing 
to pass isn’t his examination, but the car 
ahead.” 

BUSINESS AS ‘USUAL . 

Mildred (icily)—‘And shall I return the en- 
gagement ring?” 

Frank—“Oh, no, don’t bother; I’ll just have 
the notice of the next installment sent to 
you,” 

PRIDE OF THE PIKE 
A fool there was and he hitched his star 
(Even as you and I) 
To a second-hand bus all mud and tar— 
We called it a joke that had gone too far, 
(Ever! as you and I). 


BILL NYE OFFERS HIS COW FOR SALE 


For many newspaper readers of 30 or 40 
years ago, the humor of the late Bill Nye 
was a refreshing and always welcome feature. 
Below will be found one of his characteristic 
productions which first appeared at least 30 
years ago and still finds its way into print 
every now and then. He lived at Asheviile, 
N. C., at the time, and it is not at all un- 
likely that the advertisement was based on 
some real exigency in the home economics 
of the Nye family. At any rate, here is a 
sample of what he could do as an advertise- 
ment writér when he wanted to dispose of 
a cow:— 

“Owing to ill health, I will sell at my resi- 
dence in township 19, range 18, according to 
government survey, one plush raspberry cow, 
aged 8 years. She is a good milker and not 
afraid of the cars or anything else. She is 
of undaunted courage and gives milk fre- 
quently. To a man who does not fear death 
in any form she would be a great boon. She 
is very much attached to her house at pres- 
ent by means of a stay chain, but she will 
be sold to anyone who will agree to use her 
right. She is one-fourth Shorthorn and three- 
fourths hyena. I will also throw in a dou- 
ble-barrel shotgun which goes with her. In 
May she generally goes away for a week or 
two and returns with a tall red calf with 
wabbly legs. Her name is Rose. I would 
rather sell her to a non-resident.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


By J. P. ALLE Y—Gopytight, 1929, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. | 
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HEAP Oo’ DESE FOLKS 
if IN DEBT, EN pEYS 
RIDIN’ ROUN’ IN IT, 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

W’en you ax somebody home wid you 
fuh dinnuh en he hes’tate, hit mean he’s 
gwine! 
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SIX PLANTERS AVERAGE 








Arcadian can be® 
loaded right from the & 
bag iato your drill. 
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more OATS per acre 


HETHER the soil is good or poor, whether the winter is severe 

or mild, oats respond to top-dressing with Arcadian Sulphate 
of Ammonia. The following tests performed by representative 
Southern oat growers tell the story : 


YIELD IN BUSHELS PER ACRE 








Without With Increase ‘due 
Grower Address Sulphate Sulphate to Sulphate 

of Ammonia of Ammonia of Ammonia 
B. H. Goodson Sumter, S. C. 17.46 43.3 25.84 
R. E. Corbett Greenville, N. C. 31. 69. 38. 
D. T. Fritts Lexington, N. C. 43. 60. 17. 
L. Lancaster Blackville, S. C. 31.1 46.8 15.7 
J. F. Palmer Abbeville, S.C. 12.5 35. 22.5 
C. L. Gramling Orangeburg, S. C. 27.5 40. 12.5 

Average 6 tests 27.10 49.02 21.92 


Try top-dressing your own oats with Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 


monia at the rate of 100 to 150 pounds per acre. 


It’s a sure way 


to increased yields and bigger profits. Mail the ccupon for a free 


sample and booklets. 


The Company 


Ammonia-Benzol Department 
Agricultural Bureau 
New York, N.Y., Atlanta, Ga., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Memphis,Tenn., 
Norfolk, Va., San Francisco, Cal., 
Toronto, Ont, 


ARCADIAN 


Reg. U.S. Pat Off. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 





. e 
The Barrett Company (address nearest office) S-4-29 SA 
Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 
interested in..... Fark MO A area earn PNAS egecks Sieh once esis ase PP ONE OAPI aa Ir 
7 (Write names of crops on line above) 
and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 

Name...... NE eae < hana gies passiaters sence arreetaiteuhy cre Sosa eraeelared waten diate sie aaa 
CELE an eA Sea ole ce nae ae PU ne eer Ae aa aie atiowinete> Takve 
KINDLY PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
e - e 








| Sell m: 
be 


. ly will buy from you, I 
A watch and other dandy 
you make 


Ettas David, Sta. V. Cincinnati, O. Dept, 450 


Grape Gum, Gumlets, Candy Mints, ete., at 

wrist 
besides 
money every day. Write today for agent’s 








TURN YOUR TREES 


INTO MONEY 


HOUSANDS of farmers aod others are 
earning substantial spare-timeand full-time 
protns by sawing their own and their neigh- 
ors’ idle timber into valuable lumber. No ex- 
perience needed to run an “American” Port- 
able Saw Mill. Your tractor or gas engine 
furnishes ample power. 
Our practical booklet “Farm Lumbering” 
tclls you what others have done and what you 
can do, Investigate now. 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 








126 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 











‘AMERICAN SAW MILL 























































AGENTS $7.00 ADAY 


Here is a most 
amazing little de-® 
vice for the home. 
It sweeps floors, 
lusts walls, scrubs, 
mops floors, an 
washes and dries win- 
4dows. Cleans autos. 
Looks like $20 outfit but 
doesn’t cost one-fourth 
that much. Pays over 
half profit. Mr. Paul, Fla., 
sold 101 devices in one 
week. Mr. Wright, Ga., 
sold 22 in one day. Our 
plan furnishes sample with- 
outanycashdeposit. Write 
Harper Mfg. Co., 544 19th St., Fairfield, lowa 
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OLIDgold effect case guaranteed 
25 years. Accuracy guaranteed 

: by_ 100 year old Million Dollar 
Factory. Richly engraved. 
omotive crown, time- 

bey, keeper dial, railroad back. 

Sa Why pay $10 cr $15 for 

your next watch? Order 


ma now during 

m Bargain $3387 

ae Sale. Only — 
and e 


Send NO ifioney 
Send postal end pay when 

your watch arrives 
FREE TRIAL. Wear 10 
expense Mon- 








EMPLOYMENT FOR 
500 MEN AT ONCE 


Mitchell, So. Dak.—Walter M. Willy, 
of this city; is in need of 500 men to 
help market his new and amazing in- 
vention which makes glare from pass- 
ing automobiles impossible. This de- 
vice fits and matches all cars. It can 
be installed in a minute. It is inexpen- 
sive. It is entirely different from any- 
thing else previously used for this pur- 
pose. 

The inventor is now ready to place 
this remarkable discovery on the mar- 
ket and has an introductory free sam- 
ple offer to mail you. Write Mr. 
Willy today. Charles Hickey wrote for 
this free sample offer. Since then Mr. 
Hickey has made $4,931.50 profit and 
earned $977.25 in prizes. To get this 
liberal offer simply write your name 
and address, enclose this ad in an en- 
velope and address it to W. M. Willy, 
C-84 Logan Bldg., Mitchell, S. Dex. 

v. 
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“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, It will pay many adver- 
tisers to use other editions as per list belew. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


The Progressive Foray 4 





























: aie : ie 












Edition— Cireutation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
Carotinas- 150,008 W. C., 5. C., and Va..... 10c a word $9.50 per inch 
State piainty Mississippi Valley 110,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 6c a word 6.50 per inch 
what editions you Georgia - 100,000 , Ala.; and Fla....... 6c a word 6.50 per inch 
wish te use. Kentucky -Tennessee x Ky.. Middle and E. Tenn. 5c a word 4.50 per — 
yy eae resene Texas end Se. Okiahome. Bc a 7.50 per: inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED aps 
Mall, your * ad with remi tte ce two Py coke ions. . Ne 0. uth ..... eceeee 30¢ a word 30.80 per inch Your ad. set in larger type is more jy 
advance publication e ona . 2. ° ° netive and attractiv. Tates 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. inch in table. oe = 
PHPPPPP LOLI OPS nee e POP OLL LOS POLS PLLL LPL DVO S Poe Pe 3 o 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


Want to hear from owner having farm for sale near 











school who will sell for reasonable price. Write G. 
W. Randall, care Buss Beach Co., Box 11, Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin. 
FLORIDA 
Always summer in Florida. Free list; groves, lake 


fronts, homes, farms. youlding, Owner, Eustis, Fla. 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION—POTATO 





C.o.d, reliable frostproof Cabbage 


and Onion: 
60c; 1,000, $1. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION—POTATO 






CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION—POTATO 





s: 500, 





Satta Cabbage Plants.—Order today. 
man. 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. Postal Plant 
Georgia. 


Co., Albany, 


Pay post- 





Pay on Artrival.—Frostproof Cabbage plants, 
Empire Plant C 


diate shipment: 75c, 1,000. 
Georgia. 


o., Albany, 


500, 60c; 





MARYLAND 


Maryland Fiarms.—We have farms of all sizes for 
sle, both water front and inland, on the Eastern shore 
of Maryland, the “Garden Spot’’ of the world, where 
farming pays, Fertile soil, good markets, macadam 
roads and fine climate. For particulars address Samuel 
P. Woodcock, Salisbury, Maryland. 


MISSOURI 


Poor Man’s Chance.—$5 down, $5 monthly, 
actes productive land, near town; some timber. 
$°00. Other bargains. Box 507-K, Carthage, Mo, 


. NORTH CAROLINA 


For Sale or Lease.—Orchard, Jocated on Boone Trail 
highway in Wilkes County. About 4,000 bearing trees 
in good. condition. Will sell ee easy terms or lease. 
Ww. Shuford, Hickory, N. 


PENN cri vax 











“buys 40 
Price 











C.0.d.—Nice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 
postage. Andrew 


f.0.b. 





plants: $1, 1,000, and Clark, Thom- you or —s refunded. F. R. Briscoe, 
asville, Ga. Grower and Shipper, Devine, Texas. 1,000, $1.50; 
Early frostproof Cabbage plants, guaranteed: 300, 50c; P 
° ‘ ~ > “ ay the postman. Send no money. Frostproof oa 
4 ae — [ey eee. © Saeew, Facts, ie bage and Onion plants, leading varieties: 500, 65c 


Fiaote ready. 


imme-' 3 f.0.b. 
Crystal Wax (white) or Yellows: 
postpaid. Crate 6,000, $3 
Plants guaranteed to please 


Cabbage: 
000, $1.75; postpaid. 
levine. 


1,000, $1; 
Devine. 





ee Cabbage -Piants. 5 ere — . oo 


BRISCOE’S RELIABLE PLANTS open field grown, well rooted: 75c 


100, 25c; 500, $1; 
Basket 3,000 plants, 
Bermuda Onion plants, 
100, 25c; 


ion plants MK Collards $1. ety pene 
ment. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. amt 


y Reliable ¢.o.d. frestproof a 75e per 1,00 
Pe eee, healthy Cabbage, leading varieties; Collards, 
Crystal Wax and Bermuda Onions. We guarantee tp 
please you. Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 


Millions genuine frostproof Cabbage plants. 








Charles- 
ton, Jersey Wakefield, Flat Dutch: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 
postpaid. Express: 1,000, $1. Satis. 


faction guaranteed. Ideal Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 








Extra good quality Cathage plants, 
$1.50. M. F 


delivered: 250, 


1,000, $1. 


Albany Plant Co., 


eee 





oof Cabbage plants, grown on Carolina 
from pure seed. Parcel post prepaid: 500, 75e; un 
$1.25. press collect: 5,0 $4.50, ” Satisfaction 








Wholesale prices Cabbage plants: 


1,000, Suaranteed. Write Stono Plant Co.. Johns Island, §. ¢, 

















+g 1,000, Adams, Pisgah, Hy Fag ia — suttsin O00. 95c; M Millions trostproot strakefield an and Bat Duteh a 
000, $4.50. age plants ready. cs ; over 
Choice Cabbage plants, delivered: 250, 50c; 500, 75c; and Onion 4t 75c. First class plants, tail “count, prompt 
1,000, , Satisfaction guaranteed. Plant Farm, 4 ne ge gow OR “yrs . a 1,000, $1; ments absolutely guaranteed. J. Head, Alma, t 
Pisgah, N.C. 5.000, $4.50. Standard Plant Go., Tifton, Ga. Sresthteet Cabuage (all rie Georgia Collards, 
Frostproof Cabbage plants, postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, 5 f Cabbage plants for $3.75. Bermuda Onion plants. Prepaid mail: 500, a td 
T5e; 1,000, $1.50. Expressed: 10,000, $7.50. Walter 1 goo gi 40 Drepald. Leading ane, Plants tor Seip $1.75. By express: $i thousand; 5,000, $4.50 


Parks, Darien, Ga. 


quick, 





Frostproof Charleston Wakefield Cabbage plants: 500, 
Baxley. Baxley Plant 


60 cents; 1,000, 90 cents; f.o.b. 
Co., Baxley, Ga. 








‘‘Book of 1,000 Bargains.’’—Strout’s catalog of farms. 
Just out! 134 big pages, alive with intreesting news, 
pictures and property descriptions throughout 21 states. 
Farms making money, assuring a wholesome, independ- 
ent living. Lavely country hemes, or neas chances, 
at prices astonishingly low. Save weeks of looking, and 
months of your savings, Write today for this free 
catalog to Strout Agency, 1422-AH Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Cash en Delivery.—Frostproof Cabba’ 
plants: 500, 65c; 45000, $1. 
Farms ©o., Pelham, Ga. 


ge and Onion 
Quick shipments. 


Bonnie Plant Farm, 


Tnion Springs, Alabama. 


us for prices large lots. Coleman Plant Farms, The 





90c; 5,000 


Georgia. 


Frostproof Cabbage.—Jersey, 
Early Dutch, from highest grade seed. 
Burgess Plant punan Pembroke, $1: 


up, 75c. 


Scie Wakefield, 


Georgia. 








Georgia 





proof Wakefield Cabbage plants: 500, 
. Prompt shipments. 


Extra fine frost; 
$1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid 
Holcomb, Courtland, Va. 


1,000. 


Set our frostproof Cabbage plants. 
75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 
— service guaranteed. Service Plant Co., 


C. J. Franklin, 


postpaid. Express, $1, 


60c: 1,000. Frostproof Cabbage and Onions.—Prompt — 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Postpaid: ay . 
; 1,000, $1.75. Collect: 1,000. $1; $4.50. 
Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga ae “a Lace 
Wakefield: 300, dale, Miss. 





grown, frostproof Cabbage 
Sharp and flat head n- 


Millions vigorous, field 
plants that will please you. 








Millions frostproof Cabbage plants, leading 


300, G65c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.40; postpaid. 
Plant jand, Va. 


Farm, Courtia 


varieties. 
Courtland 





LO 
PLANTS 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by ‘mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges —— the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price”’ in This rule shall De transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 

















BULBS 
Splendid mixed Gladiolus bulbs: 25, $Y; 100, $3. 
Long’s Glad Gardens, Pearson, Maryland. 


Twenty-four beautiful, large flowering Cannas, twelve 
varieties, dollar prepaid. Jordan Nurseries, Baldwin 











Park, Calif. 
Gladiolus; 60, alike, $1.25. 10 Dahlias, $1.25. 
Evergreen trees, Tee. Catalogue. Gladahlia Farms, 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Flower Bulbs.—Tube roses, 25¢ dozen 
mixed, large flowering, 30c dozen. Mrs. 
ner, Rt, 3, Hickory, N. C. 


Beautify Your Home.—12 Tuberose buths, 3 Caladi- 
ums, 6 Cannas of three colors; all postpaid for $1. 
Horace Fussell, Rose Hill, N. C. 


ASPARAGUS 


Martha Washington Asparagus crowns, 
thousand, . Mazursky, Barnwell, S. C 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION—POTATO 
ee plants: $1.10, 1,000. Glenn Sezer, Clare- 





>; Gladiolus, 
James Wag- 











$3.75 per 























mont 

500 Cabbage plants, postpaid, 75c. Walter Parks, 
Darien, Ga. 

1,000 Cabbage plants $1. Ralph Murray, Catawba, 
North Carolina. 

700 ae ag Diants, postpaid, $1. Plant Farm, 
“= c. 

— Cabbage 75c, postpaid. Eureka Farm, 

oumak N.C 

Cabbage plants: 500, 45c; 1,000, 75c. The Plant 
Man, Darien, Ga. 





500 very Set Setters ptaaty, postpaid, 75c. Plant 
Farm, Darien, G: 


pe Cabbage, Onion 
1,8 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


and Tomato plants: $1, 
Pepper and Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. 


Clark USE 





ANT 


Large Crystal Wax or Yellow Bermuda Onion plants: 


6,000, $2.90; 
count. 


express collect. 
Plant Farm, Longview, Texas. 


Quick shipments, Full 





SCHROER’S RELIABLE PLANTS 


DON’T TAKE ANY CHANCES ON IN- 
FERIOR GRADE PLANTS AS THEY ARE 
SURE TO PRODUCE POOR CROPS. WE 
BUT THE HIGHEST 
GRADE IMPORTED SEED AND GUAR- 

TO BE SATISFAC- 
Y ON ARRIVAL. 


ONION PLANTS, WAX OR YELLOWS: 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1; ‘POSTPAID. 6,000 WAX 
$3.30; 6,000 YELLOW $3.00 goal 


CABBAGE PERANTS: 200, SOc; 500, 


NOTHING 
EE PLANTS 
TOR 


rieties ; immedi:te shipment; 75c ee —_ 
ONION AND CABBAGE PLANTS = a your order. Georg’ 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Jersey, arleston, Flat 
Dutch, ete.: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, ve 50; postpaid 
Expressed: $1 thousand; 5,000, $4.50. Prompt ship- 
ments, good plants absolutely. guaranteed. J. P. Cou- 
cill Company, Franklin, Va. 

Five varieties Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants, 
frostproof, choice in every respect: 500 postpaid $1. 
Write for dealer’s proposition. Stone Mountain W; 
melon seed from large melons; hand selected, 
pound. Hollywood Farms, Pavo, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants.—Jersey, Charleston and fiat head: 
250 postpaid 50c; 500 postpaid 75c. Extra large seled- 
For a $5 club order will give #1 











° ed, 500 postpaid $1. 
Ghee, Lien pertensreaiaay a as: FOSTRALD, amy Seas LOR. Te BER Reems, ete om 
Pr wae 500, $1; 1) $1.75" egse M WINTER GARDEN PLANT FARMS & and fuli count. R. O. Parks, Darien, Ga. =e 
lect, $1 per 1,000. Bermuda and Crystal SEED HOUSE, ASHERTON, TEXAS a ne Ss Sw ae. a 1,000; 


Wax Onions, prepaid: 500, 75c; 1 


000, $1.25. 
Collect, $1 per 1,000. Write for free circular. 


eties, large open field grown, well 





Cabbage and Onion plants: 500, 
Deal 


5,006 for $3.50; 10,000, $6.50; over 10,000: 
1,000, $1; 




















10,000, $7. ers wanted. Tomato plants ready uda Onion’ plants $1; Collards T5c. Quick ship 
¥ ment guaranteed. Quitman Wholesale Plant Co., Quit- 
SCHROER PLANT FARM — =. Southern Plant Specialist, Dinsmore, Fila., en te 

Vabiavta, Ge. Send No Money.—Extra fine Cabbage or Cuien plants ‘ie -¢ 4 —- Lem ae ae Ber Lt 
: sent ¢.o.d. mail or express collect: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1: $07, Fiat Jute pecta » 90C; 5 00, 
$1.25" 500 cach $1. 36 250 each Me. Shipped promptly. 5-000. $4.50. Twenty million ready.’ Qualiiy Plant $1°55: "Spon, "Se's0; ‘Geod planis, delivered. 
R, J. Williams, Quitman, Ga Farms, Tifton, Ga. iti id Dominion Plant Compa, 

Tifton’s Reliable Pans ass Tomato, Potato, wus ne — at gr Pe Cabbage Franklin, Va. 


Pepper, Cauliflower and Eggplants. 
Tifton Potate Co., Tifton, Ga. 


Write us for prices, paid 
Buies Creek, N. C. 





Send no money. 
jon and Georgia Collard plants: 500, 65c; 
Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda On- 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


post - 
Plant Farm, 


Cabbage plants: 100, 25c; 500, $1; 1,000, $11 
3,000, $3, f.0.b. Natalia. Onion 
ther Crystal Wax or White Bermuda (yel- 





1,008, $1; 





C.0.d, frostproof Cabbage and Qnien plants. 


shipments all varieties. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1: 
$4.50. Farmers Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


Quick Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants. —Farly sae Charleston Wakefield, low): 
a. ; 5,008 or more: 75e, 
Sims Potato Plant 


*100, 25c; 500, 60c: 1,000, $1; postpaid, Crate 
6,000 plants $3, f.o.b. Natalia. Satisfaction guaranied 
when plants arrive or money refunded. Istle Plast 
Farms, Natalia, Texas. 





5,000 for 
$1. Ca 





Frostproof so hase plants, leading varieties: 


500, $1; 1,000 1.50; postpaid. Satisfacti 


100, 30c; 


on guaran- Farms, 


Plants Ready.—Leading varieties, postpaid. 


bbage, Beets, Lettuce, $1.50. 


Qnions 55c; Cabbage $1 per thousand. 


Cotulla, Texas. 


Express collect: 
Lind Plant 





- ee 
Onions Frostproof Plants.—The very best Cabtge; Jee 


Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield and Flat Dutch. O0- 
ions, Bermuda and Crystal Wax, Any kind you wait 
selected 50 to bunch, varieties marked separate. Prom 























teed. Fairview Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. eg A a, ote eh senate. ane. oe 1%. 30c; a. wlan 1 
plants; eattest grown, "300, S131, 000. $2; pe ty id.” Expressed: 5,008, %: 10,000, $9. Emmett 90c: 5,000, $4; 10,000, $7. E. A. Godwin, 

Catalogue free. hanan’s, Memphis. Tenn. “Cand ee od Gian pee es we Le Best early varieties Cabbage and Ro = 
m5 my Ey” go yet “ted. Baxley. riety wanted, we ‘uarantee to . to please Ka te pana ‘sho, Soe 8 00, $1: "1000. $1. 60." 1acae sins 
cash with order. Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxiey, Ga. Plant Co. ty Ty. ee ed ae 


Potate plants, 
parcel post direct 
cash with order. 
ley, Ga, 


thousand; Cabbage $1 


$2 
to your mail box; f.o. 
Bullard Brothers Plant 


thousand ; 
rm, Bax- 


Millions _frostproof Cabbage plants ; 
b. Baxley Charteston Wakefield and Flat Dutch: 
Fa 1,000, $1.50; prepaid. 
Plant Far. Cour 


™, 


Early 
A , 30c; 500, $1; 
Expressed: $1, 1,000. 
Va. 


Jersey, Co., Ashburn, Ga. 





KUDZU _ 


i a 
Kudzu plants: $15, 1,000. Two year Grapevine: 
$12, 100. Golden Rule Farm, Conover, N. C. 


Virginia 








Cabbage ag & 50, 1,000; postpaid. 0. D. Mur- 
ray, Catawba, N. 





Best Early fae plants: 500, 75c; postpaid, Craig 
Cline, Newton, N. C. 





Seas leis Ieaiy daeuee WK 75e; postpaid. R. 1 
Love, Newton, N. C. 


Frostproof plants: 1,000, $1.25; postpaid. 
Setzer, Claremont, N. C. . 





Cloud 


TOOT YOUR 


OWN HORN] oo recs 


POTATOES 


Vine grown Porto Rico slips, $1.25 bushel. 
Gaylord, Acme, N. C. 


__ 
Porto Rican Sweet Fetsto plants; certified put 





Geo. 0. 











Early aa wove: 1,000, $1; postpaid. Cayte 
Sewer, Clare Cc. 





Frostproof =e =, te; pestpaid, Carolina Plant 
Farm, Claremont, N. 





Earn money seiling seas Gaitas Glamis! aust comusicnion 
Plant Farm, Pisgah, N. C. 


Extra fine Early Jersey plants: 500, T5c; d. 
Glenn Leve, Newton, N. C. — 








Frestpreef plants: $1.50, 1,006; pertzeid. G. W. 
Murray, Claremomt, N. C. 

Frostpreof Cabbage plants: 1,060, a3 post paid. 
Write Bruce Wilson, Claremont, N. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants: 500, = 
postpaid. Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont 








1,000, $1.50; 
» N.C, 





Frestpreof Early Jersey Cabbage plants: $1.25, 1,000; 
postpaid. C. A. Wilson, Claremont, N. C, 

Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000; 5,008, $3.40; 16,000, $6.40; 
50,008, $28. Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 

Frostproof bg plants: 
postpaid, J. Setzer, Rt. 1, 

Me = cession; select grewn plants: a. $i; 
5,000, $4.5¢. R. ¥. Vermillion, Hodges, 8. ‘C 








500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 
Claremont, N. C. 








MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
PLANTS READY 


Wakefields, Fiat 
over 3,000 at T5c. 
prompt 


GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 
May, Jume delivery, $225 1,000; over 


April, per 
5,00@.at $2. Order early. Better be safe than sorry. 
AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. 


i 


7. 500, T5e; <, $1.10; 
First class plants, fu’ 2 count, 





GR 
all the time. M 


in our paper and 


Guaranteed—a square 
the large circulation. 


Our Next {ssue 





AND FARM W 


What 


You Have to Sell 


550,000 of the best farm homes in the South get THE PRO- 
E FARMER 


OMAN. They aij have 


their needs and wants. Some are buying, trading, or selling 


of them will want to buy Baby Chicks, 


ang 
Eggs, Stock, Plants, Seeds, Livestock, etc., this spring. 
right mew many of them are ready to buy. 
Why not TOOT YOUR HORN by telling them what you have 
to sell. That’s what W. E. Morgan, Buchanan, Ga., did when 
he wanted to sell his cotton seed. "He placed a Classified Ad 


r two insertions 


deal for all. 


Even 


had so many orders he 


found it necessary to work day and night to fill orders. 


YOU CAN GET GOOD RESULTS, TOO! 


Use the Classified Ads of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and 
reach people that will believe in your advertising. 
The rate is very low for 


Every ad 


We offer you the privilege of covering 


the whole South or any sectional part. 
Rates and additional 


of this page. 


Rush Your Ad for 


will be found at the top 


$1.75 per 1,000. n Seed Farms, Licyd, Fu. 


Improved Porte ee” Potate plants, pink o wnt 
skin. April and May delivery, $2 thousand. 
Boatright, Rockingham, Ga. 


wl 

Potato plants will be scarce. Place orders eat. 
Half cash down. $1.75 thousand; 5,000, $8.58; ue 
$16: 20,000, $30. Southeastern Plant Farms, R 


jeorgia, 

Porto. Rico Potato plants; inspected; $2 thom! 
5,000, $8.75; 10,000, $16. Orders booked now. 
faction guaranteed. Write G. A. Carter, Rec 
Georgia. SES 

Your choice 15 leading varieties Mississions a 
Sweet Potato plants. 500, $1.35; 1,000 = 2. 50; 8 Ne 
ered. Satisfaction guaranteed. Geo. M. Denso 

















Site, Miss. 
Porto —- Potato plaxts; fifty ommien, fe Moras 
express, $1.75 thousand; parcel 


"Book new; avoid 
Baxley Co-operative Plant Exch 











Everblooming Roses.—Sta' 
grown, budded. Red, 
Teplitz, Magnacharta, 
bourg, Key, Colum Victoria. ee 
ection; one dozen 50: three dozen $7: 
$12.59. Order direct. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Clung Bros., Tyler, Texas. 


STRAWBERRY 


—— 
Mastodon Strawberry, $1 tundred; postpaid A 
erdale Farms, Williamston, 8. C 


Brunner, Hlingder, Lasee 
K. A. 



























» es ee 
Hrerbesring | Strawberry plants: (100, 15¢: postpaid 

Joseph F. Fy Angier, ._C.__ay 
Strawberry Plants.—Improved Klondy ke, J Fe 

thousand. Cawthon Plant Co., Alma, 








Strawberry Plants, —Certified ee “= 
Missionary, Excelsior, Aroma: $2.50, 1,000; ix. 
$2.25 per 1,000. Prompt service. W. H. ™ pi 
Knob, Ark. 





arch 


“0 M 
300, $5; 
varieties. 
Pryor, 
ne 
Strawb 
ries~ ele! 
Beautiful 
with pri 
0 a 


a 
vg 





with 


Or w 
log a 
Teque 


KNO: 
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Classified Ads 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for hatching. 
Blood tested. $5 and $2.50 per 15. Herbert Mauser, 
Newton, N. C 
For Sale.—Single Comb Reds; pure Harold Tompkins 
big, rich, dark red; bred to lay. Eggs, $3 a setting; 
thirty eggs $5. C. V. Shoaf, -Lexington, N. C. 


Blood tested, prize winning, purebred Single Comb 
Red cockerels. Won two sweepstakes, fourteen ribbons 
at last fair. % price, $3 to $10. C. D. Eubank, 
Maysville, N. C. 


Here’s your big broiler type, rich dark Red chicks. 
Heavyweight, mountain-bred, cold climate chitkens. 
Fancy color-plate catalogue free. Farm Service, Rt. 
F9, Tyrone, Penna. 

WYANDOTTES 

Exhibition eo Wyandotte eggs, 
Ben Hackney, Lucama, N. C. 

Silver Laced Wyandotte cockerels, Fa 
$2.50. Lafayette Farm, Lexington, N. 

Regal-Dorcas White Wyandotte eggs. chicks, stock. 
= egg record, Ledger-North American Contest. Win- 

layers; excellent type; matings, low prices. 
Condanee. Keiser’s White cres, Grampian, Pa. 
TURKEYS 

Big Bone Bronze Turkey Farm, Seagrove, N. C. 

Bird Bros. direct. Mammoth Bronze. H. H. Amos, 
Guinea Mills, Va. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK _ 


























$3 per setting. 





Fifteen eggs 
































PINEHURST BERKSHIRES | 


Pinehurst ‘Dependable Berkshires” are the 
farmers best friend. Feed a few Berkshires 
in 1929, they will help solve your farm 
eegerem. Bred gilts, Bon and pigs for 
sale. 


. 
4 
PINEHURST FARMS, Pinehurst, N. C. § 
Leonard Tufte, Owner. T. G. Ragsdale, Manager. 9 


200000 














THE MEAT AND 


RED POLL CATTLE “wire Breep 


Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 


milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS- LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route 1, Advance, North Caroli 


Clip and Groom Your Cows 


—It means CLEANER 
and BETTER MILK 
Clipped and groomed cows 








will keep them clean and 
comfortable and keep the 
dirt 


out of the milk pail. 
CLIPPING AND GR 
ING IMPROVE THE 














TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following are average prices at designated markets, except peanuts 
which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Pre-war 





Chicago Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb... $0.07% $0.07 $0. 07% : eee 
Potatoes, Wis. Round White, cwt.... 85 1.05 2.1714 1.12 
TEOGS, MOOTAOE. Cb rio ning ps 2 bo 8g 38 10.75 9.60 | 8.15 755 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 11.66 1188 12.15 6.72 
Eggs, "fresh firsts, BOB.” su ste ere oe rg 25% ae 
Hens, heavy, live, tb. hee iantai ee eae 30 5 14 
Butter, extras, 1. :......200 i. . eS yo 471% 29 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu......... 141% 1.3244 1.55% 1.08 
COP; TNO. 2 WAEE; DH. 6c. ccice se - *94% "Ia * 96% 58% 
Dats, No: 2 tthe, Ot. i. sco sca cwces 51K 544 594 432 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .........--- 20.50 23.50 17.50 16.05 

New York:— 

Cotton, middling, spot, Ib. ........+- .2060 2005 177 1219 
Potatoes, ‘4, U S. Ne-i, 150- ib. sk.. 2.3714 2.624% $4.621% ee 
Apples, Jonathans, good. to fancy, bkt. 1.50 1.50 A ocala es 

* No. 3. ~ No. 1 best. 

SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 
Cents Cents 
RAN - GR So nds scodeeserGreae 15 3-16 Bacon, sides ....... rece ~« 126 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel .... 95 as, GR. Sass dscnsensp ree 
BICOL -CRECIG, DOUMO o5565ssssdsccewie eed 2@314 Sweet potatoes, bushel ; ; .50@ 55 
AN ION <a face Scchive seas soudasactawe 70@75 








The Progressive Foray 









PATENTS 
ang for free one 
Manufacturers What to — ** Adam {rem 
Mig. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. Fide 





Patents.—Write te B. P. Fiore es eee (a 


), Registered Patent Lawyer. 582 582 McC tage 
Washington, D. C. Henerabl 


Patents.—Time counts in <= for patents, 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free 

“‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘Record of Inventign"’ 
form. No charge for_information on how to len 
Clarence. A. O’Brien, Registered Pattent Re, T- 
Security’ Bank Building, Washington, D. s 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, 




















on eredit.. Positions guaranteed. Ed a Cn 
High Point, N. C. —s 
Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a goveemal 
job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Tostroction 
Bureau, 225. St. Louis, Mo. 
i, 


SMOKE HOUSES 


For Sale.—Portable Smoke Houses, 3 and 5 hee aay 
Made from galvanized iran; sold on cuarantes, Seo 
Mfg. Co., Box 1, Washington, Iowa. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


Spray trees with McCarty’s Oil Emulsion; gore. 
ment formula; cheapest. most effective. Garden am 
Field Seeds. tty Seed Company, Evansville, ssville, Ind. 

Buchanan’s Oil Emulsion or Lime Sulphur Satie Solution 
for San Jose scale. Gallon 5c; 5, $3; 10 . Special 

prices on =. Catalogue free. eae 

+ $$$. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
SYRUP 


Delicious Sugar Cane flavored. Sample on Galen 
cans, $10 dozen; 10 gallon kegs $7; 35 ad 
$20.. Cash with order. Goff evcantie Te . Bate. 
prise, Ala. 


























TOBACCO 








TURKEYS 


JERSEYS 





Giant Bronze Turkeys. oe sired by 47 pound tom. 
Bronze Farm, New Haven, Ky 





Bourbon Red turkey eggs; International winners; 13, 
$6. Mrs. J. L. Compton, Gretna, Va. 


Turkey toms, Bronze, from prize winning stock, $10. 
Cc. 














Mrs. J. A. Hannum, Ramseytown, N. 

Mammoth Bronze toms, $10, $12.50, $15; young hens 
$7.51 50 to $10. A. P. Troutman, Addor, m < 

~ Purebred Bourbon Reds (Bauman strain) ;' hens $7; 
toms $8; eggs, $6 dozen. C. Rowland, Sycamore, 
Virginia. 

iant Bronze, champion strain. Leader of the 


G 
South. High class breeders. 
Orange, Va. 


Eggs from selected flock of 
hens. headed by 40 pound toms, 
W. E. Funderburk, Monroe, N. 


Giant Copper Bronze turkeys. Prize winners. Best 
blood obtainable. Stock, eggs. poults. Get the best; 
priced reasonable. Free illustrated catalog. Robinson 
Farms, Bowie, Texas. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Hatching Egges.—State tested B. W. D.; popular 
breeds; $2 setting. Newton Hatchery, Box 42A, Newton, 
North Carolina. 


Bronze Turkey Farm, 





250 big bone Bronze 
12 for $4.50; 100, $35. 
Cc. 











GRANADA FARM 
BREEDERS OF 
MAJESTY-OXFORD JERSEYS 
who carry the true Ireland type, the 
type that wins in the show ring and 
produces economically. Breeding 

stock for sale. Write 
H. P. ROBINSON, MGR. 
Granite Falls, N. C. 


GOATS 











Hi Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.50, Sma- 
ing, 5 pounds, $1.25. Pay when omnes Pipe free. 
Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco. — Cherian § 5 
$1.50; 10, $2.50. Smoking, 10, $1.75. 
Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, a 


Natural Leaf Tobacco, best grade; guaranteed. Chey- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50, Pipe 
free. Pay when received. —— Farmers, Murray, Ky, 


RS RS DS 


WANT TO BUY 


Wanted.—Large pressure canner or retort. EF, L 
Shearon, Rt. 3, Raleigh, N. C. 





Dounds 
free, 




















: “ti , Irvington, Want to buy some Laredo, Virginia, Otootan and 
— Milk Goats. Moorhurst Farm, Irvingt Mamaeth Yellow Seybesns. Also Pons.’ Ades aur 
: tity and price first letter. Write Hugh Sanford, Mocs- 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS ville, N. C. 
204 “see \ Pigs and Shoats. Charles Crafton, 
Staunton, 





Forty-five fore and: Guernsey heifers and cows; 
springing. Also stock cattle. Howerton Bros., Clarks- 
ville, Va. 


For Sale.-—Registered Duroc pigs; 
calves; and Southdown yearling bucks. 
Elm Hill Pike, Nashville, Tenn. 





Holstein bull 
Knapp Farm, 





HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Wanted.—To get in se sm a party needing god 
pd a manager. H., Rt. 4, Box 205, Ne- 
‘a a 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to be 4 











Keiser’s Single Comb Brown Leghorns and Golden 
Buff Orpingtons. Excellent matings. Catalogue. F. 
Keiser, Grampian, Pa, 


Hatching Eges.—Light Brahma, White Minorca; $3 
per setting. Barred Rocks, $2. Brown Leghorns, An- 
conas, $1.50. Cornish Poultry Farm, Rt. 3, Candler, 
North Carolina. 


Mammoth Pekin ducklings that grow from four to 
six pounds in eight w for 30c each. Why guess 
when a few cents more gets the best. Won first pen, 
Madison Square Garden, Last six shows won 284 rib- 
bons and 16 cups. Guarantee every chick to come 
from our own flocks. February prices: White Leg- 
horns $18; White Rocks $20; Rhode Island Reds $20; 
Partridge amo Rocks $25 White 








Rat Terriers, Lists 10c. Pete Slater, 


Fox Terriers. 
Box P, Pana, If 





Collie, Shepherds, Bien, Fox Terriers. Clover Leaf 


Farm, Kincaid, Kan 

Airedale pups, %. "i; two grown dogs, 

$15, $25. C. D. Eubank, Maysville, 
Pedigreed Police Pusotes —fonee $10; agg ee. 
Shipped c.o.d. anywhere. Fairview Farm, Eimore, 

For Sale.—White anmaga Bull Terrier pups and 
New Zealand White Rabbits. M. K. Stroud, Herndon, 
Virginia. 

Hundred Hunting Hounds.—Half price; payment plan. 
Collar with name, Book on handling, $1. Medicine 





male, female, 
Cc. 











Leghorns, Reds White a gg $2 to $5. for any ailment, $1. * Hunting horn, ‘ o.d. Money 
Allport Poultry =. Asheville, N. C. aaek. Supply catalogue. Beck Brothers, Ws, Herrick, 
Illinois. 








LIVESTOCK 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Choice bull calves cheap. Gaylord H. French, Draper, 
North Carolina. 








BERKSHIRES 


Big type. James W. Graves, 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Large type registered 





American National 





Berkshires; choice pigs and 











ville. Let us train you to be an expert automob 
h and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you smell. No negroes free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 

i 
ANS 








AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit for Sale. — Agents wanted. Coneni 
a... yy -- Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Earn $5 day gathering Evergreens, Roots, Herbs 
Booklet free. Botanical 65, New Haven, Conn 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, jence unnecessary, Cat- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flav- 
ings, Fad /_weeene. ‘Wonderfully profitable. LaDem 
Co., BB, St. Lo 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


ais, Mo. 


ee salary, $35.00 per week and expenses. Ma 
or woman with rig to introduce Poultry Mixture. Bi 




















reka Mfg. Co., East St. Louis, II. 

For Sale Cheap.—Iron frame, as good as new ,for $2.95 Auto Seat Covers.—Cash daily; amazing i 
five thousand gallon tank. E. J. Ragsdale, Jamestown, America. Postcard brings Leatherette sales outfit 
North Carolina. “Quality,” FF513, So. Dearborn, Chicago. , 

BEES—BEE SUPPLIES Salesmen, special new line of brushes for — store, 
garage, office, school. Big sales easy. g profit. 

Best ond chiapas yy = BR gg warng ant, aig i The Brush Works, 849 4th St., Fairfield, ‘am 

tal e. e Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, iss. 

— . Agents.—$50 weekly selling Shirts. No capital « 





5 Cypress Hives, knocked down, $8.95. Free catalog 














bred gilts, ?>rices reasonable. Satisfaction guaran- and factory price list. Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, 
teed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. Louisiana. 

oc. Bees pay far better, cost considered, than any other 

DUR -JERSEYS _ farm stock if you keep them right. Do you big - 

Durocs.—Bred gilts, boars and pigs. Farmers’ prices. keep your bees better? If so, we would like to help 

J. P. Alsuander, * Fairfield, Va. we . you. Send for our free booklet prepared by a Southern 

beekeeping authority that tells ust how to transfer bees 

Write W. S. Eaton, Tarboro, N. €., for a registered into better hives; also a free booklet called “Bees for 

Duroc gilt from King Supreme, bred to Ring Master. Pjeasure and Profit’’ that tells how to get a right start, 

For Sale.—Registered Duroc Jersey pigs at farmer’s es ped A. I. Root Company, 112 Liberty St., 
prices. Marl Hill Stock Farm, Rt. 2, Richlands, N. C. “ecina, 0. 





Durecs—Pigs, 40 to 50 pounds, $10; gilts, 80 to 90 
pounds, $15, All registered in buyer’s name. E. F. 
Humphries, Moyock, N. C. 


For Sale.—Duroc Jersey breeding stock. Pigs, gilts, 
boars, bred sows. World’s best. ‘ed papers to 
register. John T. Williams, Mt. Olive, N N. C. 


VALITY DUROCS 
aying Sort — Colonel-Brigadier 
Breeding. 
CURLES NECK FARM 
Route 5, Richmond, Va. 
HORSES—MULES—JACKS 
Heavy Draft Horses.—Registered or grade Percheron 








The 























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











For Sale.—One 50-barrel Flour Mill, with acces- 
sories. Come and see or write A. E. Rogers, Mullins, 
South Carolina. A 

CLOTHING 





All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sample. 
Never sold through agents. MacHenry Serge Co., 1719 
West North Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

FARM MACHINERY 


Cook Ditcher-Terracer.—Your best investment. 
Turner, Box 2445, Birmingham, Ala. 


WATER PUMPS WATER WITH RIFE 
HYDRAULIC RAM 








Write 

































HEALTH OF YOUR CAT- mares, colts and stallions. W. T. Moss, Youngsville, If you have a spring, brook or stream, wa- 
TLE, HORSES, MULES, etc. North Carolina. ter can be pumped into overhead or pres- 
Use’ a GILLETTE PORTA- POLAND-CHINAS sure tank. First cost only cost. Will last 
BLE ELECTRIC MACHINE, Bred gilts; boars, pigs; from registered big type a life-time. Absolutely guaranteed. Only 
Operates on the light circuit Western stock, Mt. Pleasant Stock ‘Farm, Fairfield, Va Original Rife Ram made for 45 years. Write 
furnished by any Electric Registered Polands.—Best breeding; large litters. for free literature. Sold only by 
Light & Power Co., or any Reasonable. Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. H. T. OLSEN 
- = 
ae eo Rarm Lighting GUERNSEYS 19 Park Row, New York 
GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE CO. Registered Guernsey bull, two months old, $35. Box KODAK FINISHING 
129 W. 3ist St., Dept. 31, New York, N. Y. T, Mocksville, N.C. Roll Filme Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 
ind . For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwil- Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1811, Bir- 
liger, Wauwatosa, 4 mingham, Ala. 
Fi ; 30,000 Prize Contest for Amateur Kodakers open to 
Most sorgoos Guernseys.—Male and female, all ages. T. D. Brown, $ one “ 
25 brilliant, beau beauti Sales Manager, Salisbury, N. C. our customers—entry blank, particulars ety, mg S19 








GLA Di 1OLUS 
Every color and 

25c shade imaginable, 
nsualy 









4a ma 
Stoned Ly a + 
bul 












CATALOG 
FREE 











~ For Sale.—Two registered Guernsey heifers, May Rose 
family. J. C. Rawls, Franklin, 








Prints 4c to 6c. White Co., 


Ala. 


veloped free. 
Birmingham, 





LIME 




















Young Guernsey bulls, by proven sires, out of dams By using high grade magnesium limestone containing 
with official records. A few females. Gayoso Farms, 36 to 38 per cent magnesium carbonate the Tobacco 
Horn Lake, Miss. Station at Oxford got an average annual ge in 

tobacco of $68 per acre for five consecutive years. rou 
JERSEYS can get it, too, by using Mascot Agricultural Lime. 

Bulls, heifers: Register of Merit stock; accredited American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

Registered Jersey bull, six years old, gentle; bred 


by Tennessee State Normal College; Owl and Fairview 
Lass blood; $100. Hal Kohn, Newberry, c, 


es 





Barrels of — Damaged yoy Hotel China- 


ware, ottery. BE. Swasey 
Compa: . Portland, Maine. 


ais 


experience missions in advance. Sample 
free. Madison ‘Industries, 560 60 Broadway, New Yotk 





You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. we 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, India. 


Big Profits; steady income; our line of food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 151, 

uis, Mo. 


Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Cm 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. : 
brass, throws continuous stream. Established 35 at 
Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, Box 


Don’t sell for | others, Employ agents yourself. » 
your own pr Toilet Articles, Househald no 
cialties, ete. "500% profit. Valuable Ric 
Netienes Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Pm 
mor a. 


Agents $300 month. Bonus besides. Sell euaranie 
silk hosiery. Must wear 7 months or replaced. 
furnish auto. Write for samples. Free silk ee 
for your own use. Betterknit "Hosiery Co., “ilk 
Greenfield, Ohio. 

amasisé 
sweeps 


Agents averaging $17 daily showing new 
household device that wernne Soe and dries windows, Ven 
floors, cleans walls, scrubs, Cleans BULOS, gel 
attractive price. Over 100% p profit. Harpers, 

St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


Agents $240 month. Dri-Kieanit removes @ 
grease, tar, all one operation. Cleans car for 1 
soap or water Car looks like new. 
seller. Free sample. American Accessories ©0., 
2837, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

d's largest, 


We offer the selling agency for the worl 
most complete direct toe wearer men’s wear line; consis 
of 135 large cloth samples, shirts, neckties, eed 
pajamas, waterproof trench coats and umber 
Spare or full time; experience unnecessary ou 
Howard, 1213 VanBuren, Factory 228, , Chicage.___- 

No dull times selling food. People must iy ant ® 
eral distributors make big money; $3,000 yearly z 
No capital or experience needed ; guaranteed -— + tb 
sold goods may be returned. We furnish Ban 
sample case, license and free samples for comes 
sure repeat orders. Exclusive territory. 
Federal Pure Food Co., G23i1 Archer, Chicago __ 


Agents —I'll pay your bills, give you steady 

for rest of your life if you will take care <= bas 

ness in your locality, full or aw) time. oon 

partner, make $15 a ‘day, ride in Chrysler i 

nish. Distribute teas, coffees, spices, extracts, 

people eat. I furnish wreryiins. world's (oe: 
size¢ 

— outfit containing s: gon boo ved nee oe 

ity. I go 50-50 with you. Get my @ 

C. W. Van de Mark, Health-O Building, Dep 

Cincinnati, Ohio. ° Fe 
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| AMERICAN 



























NEARLY EVERYONE RAISES FULL-BLOODED 
“AMERICAN” QUALITY CHICKS 


100 500 

American or Eng. S. C. Wh. Leghorns. $13.00 $62.00 

Hollywood Wh. or Brown or Buff Leghor: ae 14.00 67.00 

fi Tancred Wh. Leghorns, Anconas, Barresi Rocks.. 15.00 72.00 
iff R. C. or S. C. Reds, Wh. Rocks, rk’s Rocks 16.00 77.00 
Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Bik. Minor: 4s 18.00 87.00 

Brahmas, €ol. Rocks, Blue Andalusians 22.00 105.00 

Licht Mixed, $9.00 a hundred. Mixed any breeds our selection, $10.00’ Heavy Mixed, $12.00 a hundred. 


Get our NEW CATALOGUE. It proves to you the 
ers culled and bred for HIGH BGG C 
Reference: Curwensville National Bank. 100% 


sive 


Arrival 


AMERICAN CHICKERIES, Box 215, 


Order early. 


SUCCESS our customers have with our chioks. Breed- 
PRODUCTION in Winter when eggs are demanding large premiums, 
Dependable Service. 


Grampian, Pa. 


| 
| 




































MARCH AND APRIL PRICE ON H*-GRADE CHIX.—AI! from pure 
bred free range flocks. We guarantee FULL COUNT and 100% live de 
livery to your door Send just $1.00 with your order and we will ship 
C. O. dD. (Catalogue Free.) 2 59 100 500 1,000 
Barred Rocks and Reds $7.50 $14.00 $67.50 $130.00 
White Wyancottes S$.50 16,00 177.50 .... 
S. C. White Leghorns 7.00 : 120.00 
Heavy mixed 6.50 112.50 
ae: GEORG “GRISOG 6 css cw hscdndae oes 5.50 00 95.00 
TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC., ept. 10%, TROUTVILLE. VIRGINIA 











c ome to ou 


which we get | 
each breecier 
our Virginia 
Your copy is 








lick qua 


in FRE 


lity. See the bre 
records 
catalog 





Single Comb V 





peders 


SEE the Chick QUALITY 


irom 


of big results back of 
Telis all about 
i Leghorns. 


DENSMORE POULTRY FARM, Inc., Box 267-A, Roanoke,Va. 

















BABY CHICKS STATE AC 





500 


CREDITED 


100 


Six Free Barred and White Rocks, R. 1. Reds $1. 00 OFF 
2 White Wyandottes ‘. ; $4.15 $7.65 $14.65 $71.65 PER 100 
CHICKS Buff Orpingtons and Black Minorcas 1.65 8.75 16.00 75.00 
WITH White, Brown and Buff Leghorns ON ORDERS 
EVERY See EE ee Pan 3.50 6 50 PLACED 30 
HUNDRED Assorted’ Heavy Breeds........ DAYS IN 
ORDERED PALMER HATCHERY, " Shelbyville, Tenn. ADVANCE 


























NORMAN'S POULTRY FARM & HATCHERIES, 


I91I5—THE TEN MOST USED VARIETIES—1929 


KNOXVILLE. TENN. 








South’s oldest and largest producer of good chicks. Hand picked parentage; trul 
bred-to-lay. Took three-fourths of a decade to perfect Bloodtested for fi years 
One customer 1100 pullets from 2400 chicks bought April 27th averaged 184 eggs each 
September to September. Others write equally as glowing Over 6,000 southern folks 
us Nomen s Chicks last season. Write for helpful Tab) Chick literature and low 
pr Save money by ordering early Brand new booklet ‘How to Raise your 
ta wd ” Chicks,” free with every order. It shows how the successful men do it Vrite 








Electric Hatched Chicks 


Purebreit at reduced prices. Most all eggs from 2-year- 
old hens. Leghorns are 33 strain and lay big chalk 
white ecgs hee y breeds lay large brown eggs: 299 
strain, free rang Ship every Monday and Thursday. 
No order held ine Electric hatched chicks are stronger 




















and easier to raise because of even temperature, Extra 
chicks in each order. 
50 100 

= ¢. white Tancred Leghorns headed 

with D. T. Quintuples males, 330 strain. oe 50 a2 2.00 
Brown 4, Buff Leghorns (Non-setter).. 6.50 13.00 
ME ROCKS, EODGR. 5 5 << aie dc tice secs escte -50 14.00 
Wyandottes, Rocks, wae S. C. Anconas, 

Bl. Minorcas, non-setter .............-- 8.00 15.00 
Orpingtons, Rock, Buff, ‘s ‘7 Wyand...... 10.00 20.60 
demey Black Giants .............0ccc005 15.00 29.00 
Heavy mixed Chicks for Broilers ..-. 6.50 12.00 
ixed Light and Heavy for Laying .¢...... 5.50 9.09 
100% live delivery guaranteed, prepaid. $2.00 books 
your order. Orders over 100 chicks price less. Cata 
logue free Get prices on eggs, Brahmas, suff and 
White Minorcas, Ducklings. 

=e WEAVER FARM CHICKERIES 

x C, Stuarts Draft, Va. 








 O CUE Hensansnurvecenecesscenes fa) 


RIVERSIDE 
CHICKS 


from the finest laying strains of 
all popular breeds; state inspect- 
ed and accredited. Tancred 
White Leghorns with pedigreed 









the country’s best breeders. arks 
s, Tompkins Strain Reds. New Chick 
o every customer, Write for 1929 cata- 





8. Riverside Chicks with 12 years of 
i them will save you money, 








; 2 time and 

R live delivery 
RIVERSIDE + NATOHERY "AND POULTRY FARM 
in} F.D. No Knoxville, Tenn. 


Sil ietsivstatoriniasctonenimessniagaetnaneaiil 
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Blood Tested Chicks 


TRAIL’s END, THE HOME OF THE WORLD'S 
HIGHEST QUALITY BRED CHICKS AT 
LOWEST PRICES. 
had brooders and feed with our Trail’s End purebred, 
in teste. culled and inspected chicks. No advance 
L Price. write today for prices. 307 egg blood White 

= sn vese Rocks, and Red Chicks. 
RAIL’s END POULTRY FARM, Gordonsville, Va 
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100% Live Arrival 


Guaranteed. 

5 50 100 500 =1,000 
Leghorns ..... $3.50 $6.50 $12.00 $57.50 $110.00 
Rocks . . 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 139.00 
a land Reds.. 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 
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THE RICHFIELD. HATCHERY. Box 46, 


Richfield, Pa. 
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GARBER HATCHERY, Harrisonburg, Va. 





WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


FERRIS STRAIN 
WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 





ire larg birds, long, deep, rectan gular 
cted for size, type and g produc 1 

> the commercial egg farmer wants 
1 years, three-fourths of our chicks were 
; y these men, who know a good hen when 
they see her. Write us for our literature, it is free. 
Prices: $12.00 per 100; $57.50 for 500; 


$110.00 per 1,090. 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM 


Box P—RICHFIELD, PA. 











BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 


One dollar down 

places order— 
chicks delivered 
any time. Pay post- 
balance when the chicks arrive. 
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WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington. Ky. 




















Delivery after February 15. Full 

anteed. Free Range Th eit 25 
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a 1a8 and Black Leg sherns 
ind Parred Roc 8 

Me de Island Reds 





Mixed chicks, all breeds 
Hatchery Chicks * ‘Greater Profit. 


ULSH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Box 10, Port Trevorton, Pa. 


Acme Broiler CHICKS 











Certified Barred Rocks, Certified 
S. C. White Leghorns and R. 1. 
Reds for excellent broilers—Strong, 
big boned, healthy fast gr ng 
stock of vigorously culled breeders, 
free ranged and housed in disease 
proof buildings. Catalog Free 
Better Chicks — Bigger Profits 


ears of Experience. 
WY-HAR POULTRY FARM 
Dept. 153, Denton, Maryland 
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3A New Breed—Non-Setters 
$ MINORCAS, S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


get started in the 
and big 28-ounce 
Pamphlet 


will be the first to 
and get the big profit 
Lay in 4 me. 230 egg 


WHITE LEGHORN HATCHERY 
163, Stuarts Draft, 


Banner Chicks 


Our breeding flocks of Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Reds, 
Orpingtons and Leghorns are inspected for health, cull 
ect and bred for h igh egg production. BANNER CHICKS 
are strong, sturdy, husky and at low cost Before 
placing your order get our NEW CATALOGUE and 
BABY CHICK GUIDE, containing valuable information 
about feeding and brooding chicks, also our tractive 
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McGaheysville Hatchery, Va. 








WHITE LEGHORNS 


From parent stock of size and 
type, with laying qualities un- 
surpassed. Thousands of strong, 
vigorous, purebred chicks ready 
for shipment every week. .1!I- 
lustrated catalog free, 


Alabama Leghorn Farms 
Co., Box 10, Ensley, Ala. 


pr WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
| 
| 











From State Inspected, Blood Tested Stock Pen 
of 85 pullets averaged 237 eggs. Pedigreed males 
in all pens from 200-314 hens We have 12 small 
pedigreed and three large flock matings. Chicks 
of highest quality, Tancred and Hanson fowndation, 
at reasonable prices. 


New Catalog Ready. Write 











DUNN, N, C. 
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600,000 Baby Chicks 


“of proven worth” 


Rocks, Reds, White Wyandotte, 
White Leghorn and Anconas. All 
breeders are on free range, are 
healthy and have been culled both 





for egx vroduction and color by 
Mr Lloyd Baker graduate of 
State Collece. Catalog Free. 

L. R. Walck Hatcheries, Dept. 0, Greencastle, Pa. 
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CHICKS we si 


Guaranteed Free from Bacillary White Diarrhea. 


39 


your chicks from a real breeding farm. Only 
three breeds—S. C. Rhode Island Reds, Barred P. Rocks 
ind S. ©. White Leghorns. All from blood-tested flocks. 
Real STANDARD BRED chicks at utility prices 


BECKWITH-McAULAY POULTRY FARM, Acme. N.C. 


BABY CHIX 











From Heavy Laying Free Range Fiecks Per 160 
S. C. W. and Br. Leghorns...... $12.00 
S. C. B. and Wh. Rocks........ 14.00 
Buff Orpingtons and Reds ...... 14.00 
White Wyandottes .. 14.00 
PURBOTOOR CRICKE. 65.0.0 60cceevcacnn 9.00 
Special prices on 500 and 1,000 lots; 100% prepaid 
safe delivery guaranteed. 
J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa. Box 51 
Are the kind you are looking for; sy to raise, healthy, 
vigorous, the td best pre auction n strains, re asonably 
rrp eile live heer Wr t ° ca D if 
lesired,. Ipful ¢ ilog ird bring 
KNOXVILLE HATCHERY. mex, ‘A. Knoxville, Tenn. 





HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORNS 


Day Old Chicks—-the kind that lay. Circular free. 
A, 3%. eal Box P, bade N, J. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, ETC. | 
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Tig discount if ordered now for epring shipment. Sired 
by 200 to 300 egg males. rhe: hred 20 years.. Winners 20 
egg cont ec! Shipped c.o.d. Catalog, special price bulle- 
tin free Lhousands. ef pulleta, bens, cockerelar—low prices. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapitis, Mich. 
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Fook F ree—100 pages. 
Northern ised chickens, 
turl eys, "gs at lowest 
asttca’s great industry. My 
Irth, ‘year 
W. A. WEBER, Box 47, Mankato, Minn, 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








| Build Upa 
. High-Produc- 


| 
| ing Herd 
| Life is too short to waste 
| time on inferior dairy cattle 
| when a herd oi high-producing 
| cows may be developed at very 
| low cost. The Department of 
| Agriculture estimates that the 
average production of dairy 
| cows in America is 180 pounds 
| of butterfat. In 1927 all regis- 
tered Jerseys officially tested for 


365 days averaged 528.90 pounds 
of butterfat and 9,925 pounds of 
milk. 


For Free Illustrated Booklets on 
Jerseys and Dairying, write 


THE AMERICAN 
JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


324-1 West 23d Street, 
| NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























Raleigh Atlanta 





Side-Dress Your Cotton 
with 


Calcium Nitrate 


15% Nitrogen and 20% Calcium 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 
Plant City, Fla 


Memphis Shreveport 











Now in March 


Men's 
Suits 


in a new 
style group 


REGULAR part of our store service is to bring 
to your attention some one department each 
month. In this way you get a better idea of the 
outstanding values that are typical of the whole store. 


This month you are especially invited to look 
over our newest Men’s Suits. 


You will see from this group of suits that what 
men are looking for this season is style. More than 
ever the lines of the coat, the set of the collar, the 
roll of the lapel must be correct. In your local 
J. C. Penney store you will find style that is new. 
You can count on the up-to-date modeling of our 
suits, direct from our buying office in New York. 


You need not be an expert on fabrics in a J. C. 
Penney store. We serve as experts for you and we 
sell you only reputable, worthy fabrics. We work 
with some of the best-known mills. Our thousands 
of men customers trust us absolutely for fabric and 
tailoring. You make the choice; we take the re- 
sponsibility. 


Go into your local 
J. C. Penney store and 
let us show you a new 
style suit, in a becom- 
ing fabric pattern. You 
will like our service— 
always sincerely help- 
ful. Our people know 
what smart style is and 
can aid you to select a 
suit that is good look- 
ing and right for you. 
Also, we see that it fits 
you correctly. 


IF you ARE A YOUNG MAN who 
can set the pace as well as fol- 
low it, here is the “‘Avenue’’ 
model. Its snappy character is 
backed up by high-grade tailor- 
ing. You can have this style in 
any one of several modish fabric 
patterns. Beginning in March 
we are making a feature of the 
** Avenue” at $24.75, with extra 
pants at $5.90. This suit is a 
real leader in style and will be 
carefully fitted to suit you. 




















Tuis 1s our “Dorset” MopDEL. Jt comes in a 
variety of fabrics, from which you can certainly make 
a pleasing choice. You can have it with peak or 
notch lapels. It is cut and made to our own specifi- 
cations. Priced $24.75; extra pants $5.90. Dorset ts 
styled for the man who wants to be well-dressed. 


Here you can buy a better suit 


You could probably afford to spend more 
for your suits than we charge. But why 
should you? Everyone respects thrift. You 
would have to pay substantially more for these 


For THE MAN OF CON* 
SERVATIVE TASTES, this 
style is fashionable and 
suitable. It is tailored for 
us by a maker who adheres | 
strictly to our own specifi” 
cations. J. C. Penney Co, 
stores last year sold over™ 
$12,500,000 worth of men’s™ 
clothing. Such quantities® 
obtain lower prices, which 
we pass on to you. Come 
in and examine for youre 
self the high quality op 
this suit. 


suits if another store sold them, we sincerely” 
believe. Only because we buy for men in 10887 
cities can we offer you so much greater values | 
at $19.75, $24.75 and up. Our big purchases } 
enable us to obtain very low prices for yous 
in the highest grades of clothing. 


Let us show you personally. If you do not 
know where the nearest J. C. Penney store isy 
write us. Address J. C. Penney Company, 
Inc., 330 West 34th Street, New York, N. Ys 


There is a J. C. Penney Co. store 
near you in: 


‘redericksburg, Harrisonburg 
Petersburg, Staunton, Suffolk, Wainchestef.; 
rle, Burlington, Concord, F ayette' 
on, High Point, Kinston, Monroe, New 
itesville, Wilmington, Wilson, Winstoa 


VIRGINIA :Alexandria, Bristol, Danville 
Lynchburg, Martins e 

NORTH CAROLIN 
Goldsboro, Greenvil 


in, No. Wilkesbo 
SOUTH res ‘“AROLIN Anderson, Columbia, Clinton, Florence, Greet 
wood, ine Hill, Sumter. 
Albany, Athens, Augusta, Brunswick, Dublin, Gaine® 
Grange, Macon, Rome, Waycross. 
e City, Palatka, Sanford. 
Bowling Green, Frankfort, Henderson, Hopkinsville, 
Mayfield, Middlesboro, Owensboro, Paducah, Paris, 
chmond, Winchester, Maysville. 
NNESSEE: Cleveland, Dyersburg, Elizabethton, Greenville, 
ackson, Johnson City, Kingsport, Lenoir City, Morristown, Mut 
aris, Rockwoo 
: Anniston, Decatur, Dothan, Ensley, Gadsden, Hunt) 

Ima, Tuscaloosa. 

SSIPPI: Silos. Columbus, Gulfport, Hattiesburg, Laurel, 
Meridian, Jack Pine 
ARKANSAS: Biyiheville, Conway, Fort Smith, Helena, Hope, q 

Bluff, Texarkana Lake 
LOUISIANA: Aiexandria, Baton Rouge, Bogalusa, Lafayette, "a 
Ghartes. Monroe, Shreveport. 

OKLAHOMA: Ada, Altus, Alva, Ardmore, Bartlesville, Biackwelle, 
| seg Cherokee, Chickasha, Claremore, Cushing, Durant, ‘a 
Enid, Frederick, Guthrie, Hobart, Hominy, Kingfisher, Lawttag 
McAlester, Mia uskogee, Okemah, Okmulgee, Pawhuska, :: 
Picher, Ponca C ity, Sapulpa, Shawnee, Stillwater, Vinita ‘ 
TEXAS: Abilene, Amarillo, Athens, Austin, Beaumont, Beeviliee} 
Breckenridge, Brownsville, rownwood, , Childress, te 
Cleburne, Commerce, Corpus Cpries Corsicana, Cuero, Dal - 
Del Rio, Denison, Denton, Eagle Pass, Fort Worth, Gaines 
Pe pe Greenville, Honingae ” Siitiep ea, 

Lockhart, Lubbock, wine in, McAllen, 
Marshall, a Mineral Wells, Orange, Palestine, 

rthur, Ran san Angelo, kh Antonio, San Benito 
Sherm:z an Sulphur y Fay Taylor, Temple, Terrell, Ty 

ernon, Victoria, Waxahachie, Weatherford, Wichita Falls, 


_~J.C.PENNEY 92: DEPT. STORES 





